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THE FourtH Votume of the Recorp closes with this 
number. The late date of the Anniversary and the wealth of 
valuable matter on hand have made it seem advisable to delay 
publication, to make this a double number, and to omit the 
August number. Recent events in the West accentuate the 
wisdom and the timeliness of the article by Dr. Brand, and 
the inaugural addresses of President Hartranft and Professor 
Mitchell, with their wide range and careful scholarship, present 
topics full of timely interest. The papers on different periods 
in the life of the Seminary, read at the Anniversary, were so 
interesting and contain so much valuable historical matter that 
it has been decided to publish them almost entire. Since, how- 
ever, this volume of the Recorp far exceeds the regular number 
of pages, these, with the Necrology, must go over till fall. 


DuRING THE NEXT YEAR the Recorp will print in each 
number an article from one of the professors in the Seminary 
on some theme bearing on the newer phases of thought in his 
department. These articles are sure to be fresh and helpful. 
The Carew Lectures of next year, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., of New York, on “The Conditions of Ministerial 
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Power,” promise to be invaluable to all pastors. It is proposed 
to change somewhat the form of the department of Book 
Reviews so as to allow more space for full Reviews of works of 
special importance, and to make possible also the presentation 
in compact form of Notes on a larger number of books. The 
other departments will not be allowed to fall below the present 
standard. Each volume of the Recorp makes it more clear 
that it is indispensable to anyone who cares to keep acquainted 
with the vigorous vitality which is in the institution, and 
renders more apparent the practical and scientific worth of the 
thought appearing in its pages. 


THE SPECTRE that has been most clearly conjured up by 
the “Double, double, toil and trouble” of the recent labor 
incantations is the regal figure of human selfishness. It 
is the selfish, greedy, covetous “/” that has spoken, or 
has been eloquently silent. Clamorous workman, determined 
employer, torch-waving rioter, congressman, senator, gov- 
ernor, masterworkman, agitator,—all have somehow brought 
before the public a grasping “J want.” Heroism, self- 
forgetfulness, large-souled philanthropy have doubtless also 
been there. But the heroism seems to have been blind, and 
the magnanimity vain. Utopia cannot come, we shall not be 
able to say that “the war drums throb no longer,” till from the 
red-handed self the crown is torn. ‘ Burnham wood must 
come to Dunsinane” in reality, not simply in symbol. There 
must be an overturning of the processes of nature before the 
evil “I” will yield its kingship to a wise and sacrificial love. 


THERE IS OPPORTUNITY for an interesting comparison be- 
tween political and theological parties as they have recently 
developed. A half century ago in England, the words con- 
servative and liberal had a consistent logic as well as a definite 
history behind them. To-day the history remains but logic 
has necessitated the subdivision into conservatives, unionists, 
liberals, and radicals. This classification, however, has a 
thorough-going application to only a portion of each party. 
Political parties in the United States are even more confused. 
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“Populist” is hardly more than “ Kansasese” for “ Adullum” 
and “Mugwump,” whether the word serve as a cockade or 
a taunt, can hardly be said to have a definite content. 
The world of theological thought shows the same difficulty 
in finding proper titles and rallying points for ecclesiastical 
parties. A German professor, when his attention was called to 
“Progressive Orthodoxy,” said, ‘That seems to me a contradictio 
inadjecto.” Be that as it may, the tendency of present thought 
respecting particular problems seems to find itself obliged more 
and more, in its attempts to relate itself to the past, to make 
use of a terminology which at first sight does appear to contain 
inconsistent elements. It is trying, very trying. Misapprehen- 
sion becomes common on all sides. But it is no time for dis- 
couragement unless Chinese civilization represents the true 
type, and the hand of the Christ points backward, not forward. 


THE “loss of democracy” in American college life, espec- 
ially here in the older East, does seem to be an imminent peril. 
This fear is embodied in a painful article upon the first page of 
arecent number of the /udependent. It burdened the recent 
Alumni Day at Yale. It is the daily plaint of thousands of 
fathers and mothers, and of tens of thousands of aspiring and 
promising boys. It is all because of the increasing influence 
and the impending dominance of the athlete and the plutocrat 
in current college life. In the various seats of academic fashion 
money and muscle are indisputably coming to preside. In 
growing measure the purse of the rich and the pace of the 
strong set the style. Especially to be regretted and, as we feel, 
especially reprehensible is the resultant increase in the cost 
of a college course. In three leading colleges during the last 
twenty-five years the necessary expenses have nearly doubled. 
This fact shuts the door in the face of many a struggling 
lad, and fastens a yoke upon the neck of many a staggering 
graduate. Yet, during this same period the gifts of money to 
these same institutions have been almost unparalleled. When 
college endowments have become most munificent, college 
privileges are becoming most inaccessible. But a little ago the 
college dormitory was the emblem of a universal fraternity and 
goodwill. It welcomed and sheltered all with an easy and 
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equal hospitality. Its halls were plain but ample highways of 
liberal culture, beautiful in their simplicity because accessible 
to the children of the poor. But one by one these humble but 
honorable structures are being displaced. Some Vanderbilt of 
fabulous wealth disdainfully spurns their simple charms, roots 
up their deep-worn thresholds, and fashions in their place a 
palace which none can afford to enjoy but the children of the 
rich. The dormitory of modern date betokens the rise in the 
realm of letters of a baronial caste, arrogant and exclusive. The 
college campus was in former times, and ought to be to-day, an 
open arena, inviting and challenging the boys from every house 
to enter and contend. This glorious democracy in college life 
must be retained. Heaven forbid that our modern college, 
however magnificent in outer stature or rich in inner wealth, 
should ever become a castle accessible only to the favored few. 


THE INAUGURATION of a new movement in social or religious 
reform demands the greatest wisdom in its leaders. A conflict 
with inherited and deep-seated prejudices is inevitable, and 
only a careful guidance will prevent such reform from being 
wrecked before it is fairly launched. It has seemed to us 
peculiarly unfortunate for some reforms now being agitated, 
and with which we are in full sympathy, that their spokesmen 
have been careless in speech. This carelessness has not un- 
naturally been interpreted as recklessness, greatly to the dis- 
paragement of both the speaker and the cause he represents. 
When a man introduces new ideas, it is certainly right to 
expect that he will express those ideas in the terms of thought 
and forms of speech already known. To use strange expres- 
sions, to give new meanings to words without defining them, to 
affect startling metaphors and unusual constructions, in a word 
to play fast and loose with English lexicography and grammar, 
can have but one effect,—to spread confusion among friends, 
and to make easy the misrepresentation of enemies. This per- 
version of our English language is scarcely excusable in the 
uncultured demagogue ; to embody it in print, and send it forth 
from the lecture platforms of our colleges is intolerable. No 
reform, however good, can be greatly advanced by such inco- 
herent advocacy. 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD. 


me 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE PASTORAL UNION, 
BY JAMES BRAND, D.D. 
JUNE 6, 1894. 


The subject that you have asked me to discuss is to-day on 
everybody’s tongue. This fact involves both advantage and 
disadvantage. The public mind is disposed to listen to almost 
anything, however crude, on the relation of the Church to the 
world. That is the advantage. But it is also ready to find 
fault with almost anything that may be said. That is the dis- 
advantage. My task, difficult enough in itself, is rendered more 
so because the Church is just now between two fires. It is ac- 
cused, on the one side, by laborers, of taking the side of the 
capitalists and pandering to wealth and luxury; on the other 
hand, by capitalists, of being so in sympathy with laborers as 
to be largely responsible for present industrial disturbances. 
The fact is that neither charge is true. The reason for the 
accusations is that the Church refuses to take either side 
exclusively, but endeavors to help both. On the whole, how- 
ever, the agitation of this subject is one of the best signs of 
the times. In spite of the fact that there is a vein of Coxey- 
ism running through the discussion in some quarters, the agita- 
tion is the offspring of the Gospel itself. There is no social 
question at the front where ,there is no Gospel. When, long 
ago, political and communistic troubles arose in Germany, 
Erasmus said to Luther, “We are now reaping the fruit of 
the seed you have sown,” and it was true. So to-day even 
the rash and unreasonable forms of this agitation are but the 
misapplication of the doctrines of Christ. The impulse that 
underlies this unrest is the revolt of the human mind, as 
awakened by the teachings of Jesus, to the dignity of its own 
nature and to the historic wrongs of society. 

We are assured by some that the need of the present hour 
is that of “ an inspiration.’”’ Thisis true, but there is also need 
of definition. Inspiration is not to supplant definition, but to 
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give it life. There is no war between rational inspiration and 
rational definition. It ought to be no sin, even in these days, 
to have, in addition to inspiration, some definite conception of 
the thing one is to talk about. You will excuse me, therefore, 
if, in the interest of clearness, I delay a little in the effort to 
discover what the Scriptural conception of the Church and the 
Kingdom of God is. 


I. The most fundamental idea of the Bible is that of the 
Kingdom of God. No true conception of the Church can be 
gained till we understand Christ’s conception of the Kingdom. 

1. The phrase, Kingdom of God, is evidently taken from 
the Old Testament, but the Jewish conception of it in the time 
of Christ was political and national, rather than spiritual. The 
idea of its spiritual significance, as taught by Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, had become low and vague. Jesus took up the 
phrase and put into it a new meaning. According to Professor 
Bruce, he gave it two new attributes,— universality and spirit- 
uality. The Kingdom, therefore, which He came to establish 
was the rule or dominion of God in the will and the affections 
of men, through the mediation of divine love. Accordingly, 
no man could see that Kingdom except he were born again. 
Christ illustrated the principle of the Kingdom by His own self- 
surrender to the Father’s will in Gethsemane. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the Kingdom cannot be realized by any merely out- 
ward political or industrial change. The Kingdom means not a 
system, but a life. We might have an ideal economic system, 
but that would not make the Kingdom of God, Even if we 
translate évtds, as some are inclined to do, as meaning “in the 
midst of you,” instead of “within you,” that would not alter 
the case ; for, if the Kingdom of God is in the midst of us, it 
would still be necessarily wzthin somebody. Moreover, such 
an ideal system, whether political or industrial, could not stand 
a day except as the spiritual kingdom in individual hearts lay 
beneath it. 

Dr. Herron has said that Christ was a political organizer, 
and that the Sermon on the Mount was a political document. 
I find no ground for such a view. It was no more a political 
document than the Lord’s Prayer, or the seventeenth of John, 
or the twenty-fifth of Matthew was a political document. It 
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was political only in the same sense in which all scripture is 
political, because, when it changes men spiritually, the result is 
a betterment of their social and political relations. 

2. That the Kingdom of God, as Christ conceived it, was 
to be here on earth, as well as in heaven, is beyond question. 
The parables of the sower, the tares, the mustard seed, the 
leaven, and many others, all have reference to the progress of 
the Kingdom here. When Christ said to Pilate, “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” He manifestly meant that it was not of the 
nature or spirit of this world’s kingdoms. But the fact of the 
future life and the immortality of the soul, which He preémi- 
nently taught, would seem to make it equally clear that the 
Kingdom of God includes more than simply a redeemed earthly 
society. Confusion of thought has arisen from narrowing the 
idea down to either the one or the other. Dr. Haupt, of Halle, 
says, “To Christ the Kingdom of God is the comprehensive 
expression of the New Testament blessing of salvation in its 
fullest sense.” Professor H. H. Wendt, of Heidelberg, says, “In 
certain passages it is made clear that the idea of the Kingdom 
had special reference to the future state of salvation.” But he 
speaks of it again as “the idea of a divine dispensation under 
which God would bestow his full salvation upon a society of 
men who on their part should fulfil His will in true righteous- 
ness.” In the words of Edersheim, ‘An analysis of I19 pas- 
sages in the New Testament, where the expression Kingdom of 
God occurs, shows that it means the rule of God, which was 
manifested in and through Christ ; that it is apparent in the 
church ; that it gradually developed amidst hindrances; that it 
is triumphant at the second coming of Christ; and finally per- 
fected in the world to come.” But, although Christ did not make 
the Kingdom on earth dependent upon a perfect economic sys- 
tem, we are not to infer that He was indifferent to the miseries 
of a false or selfish social system. All that we can infer is that 
He proposed to attack the social wrongs of the world by first 
reaching the seat of the trouble in individual hearts, rather than 
to deal simply with symptoms. He saw, in the words of a re- 
cent writer, that “the higher form of socialism is not possible 
when the individual character is selfish and defective. An ideal 
socialism requires an ideal individualism.” 
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II. Now from this conception of the Kingdom, we shall 
more easily discover the nature and mission of the Church. 
The Church, like the Kingdom, is used in a variety of senses in 
the New Testament. 

1. The Church is not an end in itself. It is not, there- 
fore, identical with the Kingdom of God. The early Romanist 
theory of identity, according to Dr. Schaff, is given up in their 
later theology. As a working principle, the Church had its 
origin in the call of the twelve. As an institution, it began its 
career at Pentecost. It is not merely a human society, but an 
organization of renewed souls, constituted by the Divine Spirit, 
and basing its authority not in any outward form, but in spirit- 
ual loyalty to Christ. So far as the Church is spiritually true 
to its ideal, it may be said to be a part of the Kingdom, but can- 
not be said to be co-extensive with it. 

2. The Church is not identical with the Christian 
state or municipality. Indirectly, like the leaven in the meal, 
it has everything to do, but directly, as a law, the Church has 
nothing to do with political forms of government. The policy 
of Christ with regard to the social and political evils of the 
world was for both Himself and His Church to move upon the 
cause in individuals, rather than the symptoms, for the very good 
reason that, no matter what social system prevails, a man with 
an unrenewed heart is neither in the Kingdom nor is the King- 
dom in him, 

3. We see then, that while the end to be sought is the 
Kingdom of God, the Church is the divinely constituted means 
to that end. It is the organized representative of Jesus Christ, 
bought with His own blood, ordained to exhibit His spirit and 
follow His method. It is commissioned to proclaim the father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, the forgiveness of sins, and 
the universal authority of the golden rule. The Church is not 
simply conservative, but essentially aggressive. It is com- 
missioned to influence laws, governments, opinions, society,—but 
chiefly indirectly, by the turning of men’s hearts to God. The 
Church is the institution which is to stand when thrones and 
tyrannies have passed away. It never stands simply for what 
is, but always for what ought to be. It is an eternal agitator. 
[t can never acquiesce in the conditions of the present, as long 
as there exists a wrong in society or a sinning soul. Politicians, 
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parties, institutions may work simply to conserve what is, but 
the Church of Christ has a different mission. No custom of 
society, however venerable, no prestige of class or position, no 
aw of state, however powerful, can ever nullify that eternal 
“ought to be” toward which the Church of Christ must for ever 
press her aim. Hence the mission of the Church is identical 
with the mission of Jesus. In the divine prayer He said, “ As 
Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so have I sent them 
into the world.” And later, directly to the disciples, “As the 
Father hath sent Me, even so sendI you.” “All power is given 
unto Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye and disciple all na- 
tions.” Here, then, is the constitution and mission of the 
Church. The end, the aim, the method, the spirit, the motive- 
power of its mission were to be the same as those of His own. 
The second great command to love our neighbor as ourselves 
covers the whole ground of the relation of man to man. It is 
not the extreme altruism of self-annihilation, which some are 
preaching to-day, but the rational altruism of self-abnegation 
when our neighbor’s good requires it, combined with a reason- 
able and righteous self-assertion. The Church was indeed “to 
pour itself into society, permeating the world’s life, and so 
affecting human affairs,” but it can do this only by being sepa- 
rated in principle and spirit from the world. What the Church 
owes the world is just what the world has not got. The world 
has all that the Church has except what it gets from Christ. 
It has shrewdness, energy, eloquence, organization, but it lacks 
self-denying love. This the Church is commissioned to bestow. 
It is not in doctrine, but in life, where the Church fails, Its de- 
fect lies not in a vacant creed, but in a vacant spiritual life,— 
in the ghastliness of a great conviction unequally yoked with 
a partial and dwarfish conformity to the requirements of that 
conviction. 

Again, the Church was commissioned to save men. There 
is nothing said about saving “the wreck.” That interesting 
but superficial sentence of Freemantle, echoed in so many dif- 
ferent forms to-day, that “it is not the design of the Church to 
save individuals out of the world, but to save the world itself,” 
when analyzed, has really no meaning. What is the world? 
What and where is the “ wreck” which the Church is to save, 
apart from individuals? The wreck is the individuals, and the 
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individuals are the wreck. Save the individuals, and you save 
the wreck. 

4. It is true, however, that, in the nature of things, 
the Church must always have a two-fold service to perform. 
In addition to its first and supreme business of securing the 
conversion of souls, it is to act upon the environment of souls, 
—that is, to improve the conditions of society. It is to go 
forth aggressively and lay hold of human relations, purifying 
the household, infusing a spirit of love and justice into laws 
and magistrates, rebuking false maxims of business, repudiat- 
ing and denouncing unrighteous social distinctions, and so creat- 
ing a public sentiment that will promote the Kingdom of God. 
Now, it seems to me clear that along this line of Christian duty 
the Church has fallen short. It has laid too little stress, rela- 
tively, upon the relation of man to man. It must henceforth 
devote more attention to the second great command. It must 
turn a kindly face toward this tremendous social revolution 
which is girdling the world. Every possible effort in the line 
of moral and social reforms, every effort to elevate public sen- 
timent, to modify legislation, to Christianize politics, to abolish 
the saloon, to exterminate the spirit of caste, to improve mu- 
nicipal government, to supplant merciless competition by 
Christian co-operation, to protect the poor against the power 
of monopolies, to defend the natural right of property against 
the violence of organized labor, to hold up to the execration of 
mankind the “sweater system ” and every other form of indus- 
trial tyranny, whether practiced by a godless infidel or a god- 
less church member, and to make it for ever plain that the pres- 
ent social and industrial wrongs of society have not been fixed 
by nature, but by s¢z—all this and much more is a legitimate 
part of the business of the Church in the world. As long as 
seventy-one per cent. of the wealth of the country is held by 
nine per cent. of the people; as long as corporations all grind 
individuals to powder ; as long as organized laborers, controlled 
by a blind and merciless selfishness, are using brute force 
against unorganized laborers as well as against capitalists, 
thus denying to their fellow-toilers the very rights which they 
are claiming for themselves; as long as thousands of women 
are starving themselves and their children to death making 
shirts at thirty-five cents a dozen, within bow-shot of the palaces 
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of millionaires, the Church of Christ has a mighty message 
from Almighty God to deliver, and woe to the Church which 
fails to deliver it. In bearing its testimony, (1) The Church 
must plant itself, once for all, on the right and supremacy of 
God in all human affairs. (2) It must insist upon the golden 
rule as binding on rich and poor, laborer and capitalist alike. 
(3) It must defend the right of personal property against all 
communism and Coxeyism. (4) It must concede the right of 
men to organize, and the equally inalienable right of brother 
men to trade and labor without organization if they so prefer. 
(5) It must urge the Christian principle of obedience to law, 
as opposed to brute violence, even though the law may not be 
ideal. (6) It must recognize the natural law of supply and de- 
mand, but subordinate it to the more fundamental law of benevo- 
lence. Thus only can the Church serve both the individual 
and society. “The individualist,” says Dr. Gladden, “cares 
only for men, and neglects the environment. He is a fool, for 
the environment in a thousand ways reacts on the man and 
checks his development. The socialist cares only for the en- 
vironment, and neglects the man. He is a fool, for the springs 
of power are in the human personality.” Along these two lines, 
then, Christ launched the forces of His Church, and when the 
shadow of the cross was falling on His own soul, His solicitous 
prayer was still for the Church, that it might be true. “Iam 
no more in the world, but these are in the world, and I come 
to Thee. Holy Father, keep them. Keep them.” 


III. Now the practical question is, Has the Church kept 
its original spirit and method? I have absolutely no sympathy 
with the obviously false assertion that “the greater part of re- 
ligion is outside of the churches,” or that “the churches are 
the greatest obstacle in the way of social reform.” Nor can 
I agree with Dr. Strong that the various Christian organiza- 
tions of to-day “ would never have been needed if the Church 
had appreciated the largeness of her mission.” On the con- 
trary, every Young Men’s Christian Association, every Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, every Christian Temperance Union, 
every charity organization, like every theological seminary and 
Christian college, is but a part of the organism of the Church, 
through each of which the life-blood of the Church pulsates, 
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and by means of which she performs a large part of her work 
in the world. They will all be needed even more than now 
when the Church does apprehend the full length and breadth 
of its mission. Nevertheless, I am constrained to believe that 
the Church has departed, to some extent, from the spirit and 
method of our Lord, and needs revision and reform. Look at 
the situation. 

When Christ came, the religion of Palestine had almost lost 
its hold upon the poor. Those who attended the churches were 
the well-dressed and well-to-do in the world. The bulk of the 
people were neglected and neglecting. Christ’s mission, there- 
fore, while intended for all, was especially to the poor. They 
were the sheep peculiarly without a shepherd. It was the proof 
that the Messiah had come that the poor had the Gospel preached 
to them. His peculiar relation to them was the beginning of 
a social revolution which is not yet completed. In Palestine, 
under the Czesars, as in other countries and ages, the word 
‘‘people” was a word of contempt and derision. ‘The peo- 
ple” had always been simply used by rulers and leaders of so- 
ciety. In all changes and revolutions, this capricious and dan- 
gerous element, “the people,” had to be recognized, reckoned 
with, feared, courted, or hated as a force lying beneath all 
movements and machinations. The question asked by wealth 
and power was not what will elevate and save the people, but 
how can rocking thrones be saved from the people. The peo- 
ple cannot be ignored; they must, therefore, be managed, but 
managed with no community of interest, no mutual sympathy. 

Now, what was true in the political realm had taken place 
in Palestine between the representatives of religion and the 
common people. The men who sat in Moses’ seat had some- 
how so failed to connect the blessed service of God with the 
heart of humanity, that the people were either drifting away 
helplessly, or turning away disgusted, from the sublime truths 
of the Old Testament. The feeling of the religious leaders is 
expressed by the Pharisaic sneer, “ This people that know not 
the law, are accursed.” Christianity was the exact reverse of 
this. Jesus was anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor. 
His aim was not to manage or use them, but to enable them 
to use themselves. He refused to recognize the miserable 
social distinctions which men had erected out of their own 
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arrogance and pride. This dangerous element, which kings had 
feared and aristocrats had scorned, were not to be restrained by 
repressive laws, but made a law unto themselves. They were 
not to be tutored into a quiet subordinate class, but raised by 
an inward divine impulse to a higher manhood and a self- 
governing intelligence. Accordingly, Christ comes as a poor 
man, not born in Caesar’s palace but in a manger. He 
identifies himself with the laboring people outside of luxurious 
circles, that he may touch the poor, sit at their tables or go 
hungry with them, disarm their prejudices, and tell them the 
glad tidings of peace. 

Now, I affirm that in many quarters there is evidence that 
the church life of to-day has drifted into substantially the same 
relation to the masses of the poor that the synagogue religion 
of Palestine sustained to them in the days of Christ. It is cer- 
tain that a great change has taken place. Christianity began 
among the poor, and the question was how to reach the rich 
and the powerful. To-day, it is chiefly among the well-to-do 
classes, and the question is “ how to reach the masses.” In all 
fairness, however, we must concede that in the country at large, 
the majority of churches are made up of the families of the 
laboring people. We are also bound to take account of the 
fact that the natural tendency of Christianity is to transform 
the church of the ignorant poor into that of the educated rich, 
A city church may begin to-day when every member is a day 
laborer, and in twenty-five years those very day laborers may 
be the residents of the avenue. All this is to the credit of the 
Christian Church. It is manifestly a sign of the triumph of the 
Church that it now contains the very class which at first 
despised it. Moreover, how can it be otherwise than true that 
the Church should come to contain also the culture of the 
country, when nearly all our educational institutions are the 
children of the Church? This, too, is to the credit of Chris- 
tianity. 

But conceding all this, the fact remains that the peril of the 
Church, because it is the peril of human nature, lies in its 
tendency to court the wealthy and avoid contact with the 
wretched and the poor. The awful contrast between the 
luxurious city church and the haunts of ignorance and moral 
degradation, confronting each other, almost in the same street, 
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puts this beyond debate. Could anything be more unchrist- 
like? Who are the poor and the wretched? Why do we call 
them the dangerous classes? The answer is, they are danger- 
ous because zz danger, because unsaved and ignorant of God, 
That was the thought that weighed upon the soul of Christ. 
Oh, it is easy to call them hard names. But who knows what 
influences have been at work through the years on these 
“dangerous classes” to make them what they are? Who has 
put himself in their place to learn why they feel toward the 
aristocratic and luxurious city church as they do? Oh, this 
want and woe, and hunger and thirst, and pain and passion, 
and violence and sin of this dilapidated humanity lying there 
in its moral misery under the face of God, struggling not for 
wealth or culture or even character, but for bare existence! 
Who are they? Simply men and women and little children in 
the thraldom of ages of sin. No wonder Christ’s heart was 
breaking for them. What do they need? Bread? Yes, and 
Christ. Do they want Christ? No, they want bread and 
wages and power, but they zeed Christ. What must they have? 
Christ. What will make them cease to be dangerous? The 
love of Christ. How shall they get Christ? Through a 
Christlike Church. ‘As the Father hath sent Me even so send 
I you.” And so Christ began just where the missionary in 
India begins to-day, at the dottom of society, that His love might 
work upward and outward. Hence his message to the Baptist, 
“Go tell John that the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 

I submit, then, that the churches of to-day need to give 
this subject special attention. I believe that our administration 
of religion has fallen into the habit of adapting itself too much 
to the cultured and wealthy, and not enough to the less 
fortunate to whom Christ especially came. I seldom preach in 
any city where the masses of the people are centered without 
thinking of that larger congregation who stand outside, as it 
were peering over the shoulders of the cushioned and comfort- 
able class within, but hearing not a word of the glad tidings. 
It would be a fatal day for the world if culture should ever be 
allowed to permanently separate the life of the educated 
Christian from that of the ignorant and the lowly. Any culture 
which divides men into cliques and castes is pagan, not 
Christian. I say this is the peril to which the Church is ex- 
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posed, and therefore it must court criticism, and welcome 
reform. I am told that years ago, when our government pre- 
sented to the Japanese an engine and a car, and put them down 
on a circular track for exhibition, the officers of that govern- 
ment were greatly delighted ; but instead of its leading them to 
throw a line of road quickly across the empire, for the good of 
the people, it only led them to ride round “the magic iron 
ring” on festal days, with schoolboys’ delight. Can it be that 
we of this generation are doing something the same with the 
religion of Christ? Are we keeping it for home use and home 
luxury instead of flinging it across the empire of sin and sorrow 
among the abodes of suffering and want? 


Now, it is easy to get out of patience about reforms, and to 
say rash things about the Church standing in the way of 
Christian progress, and foolish or false things about the defects 
of theological seminaries, but as simple practical suggestions, 
the following would seem to be at least safe: 

1. That the spirit of caste must be crucified and the spirit of 
the Cross put in its place. No social reform is possible without 
that. The Church of Christ cannot long exist in an aristocracy 
of wealth, or an aristocracy of culture, or an aristocracy of skin. 
There ought not to be one church on this earth where the poor- 
est, the most ignorant man is not welcome, — not because he is 
poor or because he is ignorant, but because he is aman. The 
only Christian ideal of the Church is where rich and poor meet 
together. The mere adoption of free seats will not meet the 
demand. The door that shuts the poor man out is not the 
wooden door of the house, but the carnal door of the heart. 

2. Another practical step in the right direction will be a 
change in the location, style, and expensiveness of church 
buildings. The church which would save the poor must be 
where the poor live, and not at the rich man’s gate. Churches 
can neither save themselves nor the community by huddling 
together like a flock of proud but frightened birds along the 
elegant avenues of the city as if afraid of bedraggling their 
plumage by contact with the poor. Christ’s method of saving 
the Church is by making the Church save the world. Moreover, 
church buildings must be adapted to the poor man’s circum- 
stances, not to those of the millionaire. It is to be feared that 
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Satan has had charge of church architecture for many years, 
leading men to trust more to the ministry of steeples and paint 
than to the ministry of love. We learned a few years ago that 
in a certain city within rifle range of thousands, “where want 
burrows and sin hides its deformity,” there was a church closed 
for many months, in order that $60,000 might be spent in 
elaborate frescoes on the walls, already rich with well laid 
colors, while the masses round about it were dying without 
Christ and cursing the church whose shadow fell on their 
wretched dwellings. That was not Christianity, but heathen- 
ism. God’s people must build substantially but with economy 
of God’s money, having special reference to room, convenience, 
cheerfulness, and absolute social equality. No matter if am- 
bitious architects are thrown into fits. The vast sums spent by 
Christians on houses of worship, simply for the gratification of a 
luxurious taste, are needed to carry the Gospel itself to the 
slums. And wherever, on account of distance, the rich and the 
poor cannot meet together to any great extent, if each wealthy 
church instead of spending $300,000 on a magnificent structure 
for themselves on the avenue, and maintaining a two-penny 
mission down town, would with the same money build and 
equip two substantial but plain churches, one down town and 
the other at their own doors, and then call two five-thousand- 
dollar pastors instead of one ten thousand, and go to work as 
the Church of the Twin Brothers, the Christian ideal would be 
more nearly realized, and we should have less outcry of laboring 
men against the Church. ; 

3. Christian people must adopt Christ’s principle and ex- 
ample in the matter of dress in the house of God. I believe in 
the cultivation of zsthetics, but the church of Christ is not the 
place for the display of good clothes. Those who yearn for and 
can afford “ gay clothing” should choose some other place for 
its exhibition. Plain, tasteful attire, provoking no comparisons, 
alone becomes the Christian worshiper where rich and poor 
meet together. If those who claim to be the representatives of 
the Cross, and of Him who “had not where to lay his head,” 
will continue to flaunt their elegance in the eyes of God’s 
pinched and penniless people even in public worship, it will be 
impossible to remove the prejudice of the laborer against the 
Church. 
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4. To commend itself to the judgment of the common peo- 
ple, the Church must remove the scandal of sectarian competi- 
tion, which so disgusts outsiders and cripples the power of the 
preacher. A town with five or six hundred people and half a 
dozen competing churches wasting the Lord’s money, has justly 
become the jest of the world, the flesh, and the devil. No 
thoughtful man can be indifferent to the false position in which 
sectarian rivalry has placed the Church of Christ. Some young 
men have left the ministry, others have refused to enter it, and 
hundreds of shrewd laborers have sneered at the Church because 
of this false position in which it is placed. The Home Mission- 
ary boards of all denominations which are helping to perpetuate 
this evil should be considered as under the censure of the 
Christian public until the scandal has been removed. The 
truth is that in the presence of the infinite needs of the world; 
these broods of zsms, that are hatched from negations in the in- 
cubator of sectarian ambition and can grow only by plucking 
each other, have no right to roost in any Christian community. 

5. It is safe to say that the progress of Christian reforms 
along all social lines will depend largely upon the attitude of 
our theological seminaries. The men in the pulpits are the 
men who have access to the people, and they will be guided by 
the schools in which they are taught. The superficial cry of 
to-day against such institutions, as if they should stop teaching 
theology and devote themselves to sociology, is worse than idle. 
The first great command is still the first and most fundamental. 
We appreciate our duty to our neighbor only as we have begun 
to love God, and look at society through God’s eyes. It will 
always be the principal business of a theological school to teach 
men a sound exegesis of the Scriptures, a rational systematic 
theology, and a true history of the Church. But, of course, 
such seminaries must at the same time recognize and put them- 
selves at the front of the social revolution, as regulators and 
guides, with a profounder study of social problems and a 
deeper emphasis than ever before on the Christian relation of 
man to man. 

It is probable that a change is needed also in the manner of 
preaching itself, not only increasing the proportion of socialistic 
themes in the pulpit but also modifying the style of presenta- 
tion. It is a serious matter when the style of the pulpit be- 
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wanted in these days is good homely Saxon. I have noticed 
that in the army artillery makes the most noise, cavalry the 
most show, but the little bullets of the infantry do the killing. 
Fine classical phrases and far-fetched historical allusions are 
like the artillery and cavalry. The homely Saxon words are 
the bullets that hit and wound. Thus a person of good sense 
relating the fact that a man had been shot would not say that 
the bullet impinged upon and penetrated the cuticle of the 
man’s corporeal system. He would say z¢ struck him. If he 
wanted to express the idea of pain, he would not say that the 
shot produced a certain neurasthenic effect on the gentleman’s 
sensorium. He would say z¢ furt. And if the victim fell, the 
narrator would not insist that the bullet disturbed his equi- 
librium or changed his center of gravity. He would say 7 
knocked him down. And when the victim died, the sensible 
person would not inform us that the movement of the bullet 
resulted in the exit of the human psuché to the shades of sheol. 
He would say z¢ killed him. Bullets hit, they hurt, they pierce, 
they knock down, they kill. So with good Saxon words. Com- 
mon people know what they mean, and feel their force. 

But, after all, it is only the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost, it is only Christ’s own conception 
of the worth of the human soul that can really lift human hearts 
above the shams and follies of social distinctions. It is only 
the martyr spirit of the Cross that brings rich and poor to- 
vether, and makes the rich willing to be poorer that the poor 
may be richer. I have sometimes thought that the progress 
of the Church along these lines would ultimately require the 
casting out of about four devils: first, the deaf devil, who pre- 
vents us from hearing the Macedonian cry of God’s poor ; second, 
the dumé devil, who keeps us silent and acquiescent when we 
ought to rebuke selfishness and vindicate God ; third, the devil 
of self-seeking,—we must stop the sin of working for our own 
glory, and rediscover the lost art of self-sacrifice ; fourth, the 7a- 
tionalistic devil, who denies the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
These, like the one of old, go not out save by fasting and 
prayer. 


comes adapted chiefly to the cultured classes, while the multi- 
tude, numbering four to one, go unfed. One thing that is, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JESUS CHRIST 
ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF EDWIN KNOX MITCHELL, D.D., 
*Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church History. 


May 11, 1894. 


I. It had been my intention to present to you this evening 
some of the results of a preliminary study of the main part of 
this theme, instead of offering, as is now proposed, a bare intro- 
duction to it. The theme itself has grown into such large 
proportions and the material bearing upon it is so varied and 
abundant as to make it impossible of presentation upon an 
occasion like this. I shall accordingly confine myself to the 
introductory phases of the subject and to a statement in outline 
of the method pursued in the investigation. In the wholly 
inadequate time that has been at my disposal during the past 
weeks I have sought to collect and collate the testimony of Saul 
of Tarsus concerning Jesus of Nazareth. My object has been 
to obtain an answer to the questions: What did St. Paul know 
about the man Christ Jesus, and what was his conception of 
the life and character of his Lord and Master? This, it will 


. be observed, is quite distinct from an inquiry into St. Paul’s 


Christology, z. ¢., into his doctrine of the person of the God- 
man. Our question therefore is, not what was St. Paul’s 
philosophical analysis and theological doctrine of the person of 
Christ, but what was the concrete conception which filled the 
apostle’s mind when he looked up into the face of Jesus Christ, 
and what was the real basis of that conception? St. Paul is 
readily recognized by all critics and historians as our most 
important witness respecting the character and spread of the 
new faith during the first generation. But the peculiar value 
of his testimony to the personal life of the founder of that 
faith has, strangely enough, been almost entirely overlooked. 
However, the reason for this oversight is not far to seek. It has 
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been taken for granted that St. Paul knew very little about the 
earthly life of Jesus, and hence is not a competent witness on 
the subject. Our attention is very properly called to the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) That St. Paul himself attributes his conver- 
sion to a direct revelation of the risen and heavenly Christ; 
(2) That he bases his call to apostleship upon this revelation ; 
(3) That he always stoutly maintained that his gospel came to 
him, not from men nor through a man, but through the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ; (4) That he does not emphasize the de- 
tails of the life of Christ and indeed does not seem to have 
been familiar with them and plainly considered them of second- 
ary importance. : 

Now all these are well-known and well-authenticated facts, 
but have we not been drawing hasty and unwarranted inferences 
from them? Does it follow that because St. Paul was ignorant 
of most of the details of the earthly career of Jesus he is, 
therefore, not a competent witness to the real life and character 
of the Christ? Is knowledge of the details of the career of an 
historical personage necessary to the obtaining of an insight into 
the real life and character of the individual? Does not a single 
great occasion sometimes reveal the whole character of a man? 
And is not knowledge of character knowledge of life? When 
did the chosen twelve really learn to know their Lord and 
Master? Did not the voluntary death of Jesus and his glorious 
resurrection teach them the truest lesson and reveal his inmost 
life? But did not St. Paul enjoy equal advantages with the 
twelve in respect of these two great facts in the life of the 
Christ ? And did he not really know the man Christ Jesus? 

Before answering this last question we must seek answers to 
some prior questions, for the value to us of St. Paul’s testi- 
mony to the historical Christ will depend upon our estimate of 
the character of the apostle and the historicity of his life. 
Who then was St. Paul, and what do we know about his life 
and character? What are our sources of information concern- 
ing him, and to what extent can we trust them? What oppor- 
tunity did he have of knowing Jesus of Nazareth, and what 
constitutes knowledge of the life and character of an historical 
personage? In order that the ultimate aim of this discussion 
may be clearly seen and the course of argument easily under- 
stood, I will lay down the following theses: (1) We have 
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thoroughly trustworthy and exceptionally full information 
concerning the life and character of St. Paul. (2) This docu- 
mentary information proves St. Paul to be a_ thoroughly 
trustworthy and competent witness concerning the life and 
character of Jesus of Nazareth. (3) St. Paul’s portrayal of the 
life and character of Jesus is clear and remarkably full. (4) 
The Christ of St. Paul is essentially the Christ of the four 
Gospels. (5) St. Paul’s epistles accordingly furnish us an 
entirely independent and a complete documentary proof of the 
historicity of the personal life of the Christ of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 


II. The method adopted for this investigation may be char- 
acterized as the historical method as distinguished from the 
exegetical process. The aim will be to draw our conclusions 
and inferences, not from a few conspicuous passages in St. 
Paul’s epistles, but from the entire Pauline literature, with the 
exception of the pastoral epistles. We shall endeavor to get 
back of the verbiage of the documents and to form a conception 
of what St. Paul meant when he said that he knew Jesus, and 
to discover, if possible, the real basis of that roundly asserted 
knowledge. Our conclusions will, accordingly, not rest upon 
any particular passage or passages, and hence will not be invali- 
dated by any assumption that the documents have undergone a 
process of interpolation. Each and every utterance of St. Paul 
concerning Jesus Christ, and each and every allusion of his to 
that divine personality presupposes a well-grounded knowledge 
of Jesus and a very definite conception of his person. If now 
we collect and collate all these utterances and allusions, may 
we not perhaps discover from what conviction of mind and 
heart they emanated? May we not restore the concrete divine 
Personality whom St. Paul knew and loved so well, and may we 
not discover the historic basis of the apostle’s knowledge. The 
entire warp and woof of the great apostle’s thought and feeling 
will be taken into consideration and perhaps there will re-appear 
a picture in tapestry, as it were, of that divine face, that 
mpécotrov, which St. Paul first saw near Damascus and imme- 
diately identified with the Christ of Calvary. 

I shall assume in this discussion the authenticity and essen- 
tial genuineness and integrity of the ten Pauline epistles, from 
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ail of which passages will be drawn. This assumption will 
hardly be contested, except perhaps in the case of one or two of 
the less important documents. The attack is not so much now 
upon the authenticity as upon the integrity of the epistles, and 
against this our results will be practically impervious. The 
epistles will be quoted in the order in which, as I believe, they 
were written, with the exception that Colossians and Ephesians 
will stand at the end of the list as being less generally accepted 
as genuine. The pastoral epistles will not be made use of in 
this inquiry, primarily because they add little to our theme and 
also because they are less well authenticated as products of the 
apostle Paul. The second epistle to the Thessalonians will be 
treated as supplementary to the first and the two will be consid- 
ered asasingledocument. First and second Corinthians will be 
treated in like manner when referred to in general terms. Our 
list is accordingly as follows: Thessalonians, Galatians, Corin- 
thians, Romans, Philemon, Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians. 

These, then, are our documents, and they are the only docu- 
ments of which we shall make any use in obtaining St. Paul’s 
conception of the historic Christ, or our conception of the his- 
toric Paul. The book of the Acts would furnish us with 
additional details on both of these subjects, but the integrity of 
the book and the date of its composition are not so easily 
established or so generally admitted as are the integrity and 
approximate dates of the epistles just mentioned. Indeed, com- 
posite literary products, such as the book of the Acts and the 
synoptic Gospels, cannot, from the very nature of the case, be so 
easily or so completely verified in respect to integrity of con- 
tents, date of composition, and personality of author, as can 
simple epistolary documents, which breathe the spirit of their 
author and unfold his thought in orderly progress, interweaving 
it all with local and transient phases of life and thought. As 
simple historical documents, the epistles of St. Paul are of the 
very highest order,—they are equal to any documents of like 
antiquity. And they furnish an indestructible basis for the 
whole New Testament literature, and authenticate the divine 
character whose life inspired that literature. 


III. Can we determine approximately the dates of the 
composition of the epistles of St. Paul without entering into 
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the details of “Introduction”? I am fully convinced that we 
can. 

First, then, let us consider the terminum ad quem. The 
epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans 
were undoubtedly written before the year 69, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: [a] They each and all presuppose and assume that 
the primitive church in Jerusalem is still undisturbed and flourish- 
ing, which was not the case after Titus invested the city with his 
army in A. D. 69. There are frequent allusions and specific 
references in these epistles to “collections for the saints at 
Jerusalem,” and to St. Paul’s journeys thither to carry up these 
collections. Besides, the author of the epistles several times 
speaks of the “ mother church,” and of those “who were apostles 
before him,” and in such a way as to make it perfectly clear 
that the Sacred City was still standing. [4] The epistles pre- 
suppose that the Jewish people in Judzea, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Rome still enjoy their accustomed 
political privileges and considerations, which were not continued 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Indeed, it is well known 
that the Jews in Syria began to be deprived of such privileges 
in the year 66 which pushes the composition of the epistles 
back still farther. [c] The epistles in question each and all 
presuppose that the conflict of Christianity with Judaism, 
and of gentile Christianity with Jewish Christianity is passing 
through its earliest stage, which stage came to an end with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, for thereafter Judaism ceased to play 
a part in history, and Judaic Christianity was overwhelmed by 
the preponderating influence of the gentile churches. We are 
prepared to assert, therefore, on these broad historical grounds, 
that St. Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corin- 
thians, and Romans were written before the year 69 and indeed 
before the year 66. 

Second, let us consider briefly the probable date of the 
earliest of these epistles, viz., that to the Thessalonians. [a] The 
epistles of St. Paul as a whole plainly indicate that Christianity 
is passing through a stage of development and the epistles them- 
selves record the steps of its progress. In his epistles to the 
Galatians and Thessalonians St. Paul speaks of his labors in in- 
troducing the gospel into the regions of Asia Minor and Mace- 
donia, and the first epistle to the Thessalonians was evidently 
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written soon after his first short visit in Thessalonica. Hence 
we may safely conclude that this epistle was written in the 
earliest years of the apostle’s great and laborious mission of 
preaching the gospel in these Hellenic lands. In his epistle to 
the Romans St. Paul mentions the fact that he has preached the 
gospel from Jerusalem round about to Illyricum, and he declares 
that there is no more place for him in those regions. In the 
epistles to the Corinthians there are references to his protracted 
stay at Corinth and at Ephesus, to his numerous journeys to and 
fro among the churches and to a visit to Judza. Now the 
length of time intervening between the composition of the 
epistle to the Thessalonians and of that to the Romans could 
not have been less than five or six years. [6] Turning to the 
epistles to Philemon and the Philippians we find that they were 
written from Rome, where St. Paul had been for some time a 
prisoner. He looks back upon his labors in Macedonia and Asia 
Minor as through a vista of several years. Then if we make 
the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians to have been 
written by St. Paul from Rome, or even from his place of im- 
prisonment in the East, this vista becomes still more certain and 
definite. We must allow accordingly for an interval of at least 
four or five years between the composition of the epistle to 
the Romans and that to the Philippians. [c] From the general 
tenor of the epistles to Philemon and the Philippians and from 
specific references to Christians connected with “Caesar’s house- 
hold,” it is clear that these epistles were written before the 
Neronian persecution in the years 64 and 65. By a simple 
computation then we can fix the date of the first epistle to the 
Thessalonians as early as the year 54 and it may easily have 
been written still earlier, and probably was. We may safely 
conclude, therefore, that the latest of the epistolary documents 
under consideration was written within thirty-five years after 
the date of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and the earliest was 
written within less than twenty-five years after that memorable 


event 


1V. The next question that naturally arises in our minds 
is, What do these epistles tell us about their author? It will be 
impossible to answer this question except, in a general way, 
because of the limited time at our disposal. 
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First, then, what does St. Paul say about his lineage and his 
early religious faith? In the epistle to the Galatians he says: 
“I advanced in the Jew’s religion beyond many of mine own 
age, being exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my fathers.” 
He then adds: “we being Jews by nature and not sinners of the 
gentiles.” In II Corinthians he says: “Are they Hebrews ? 
SoamI. Are they Israelites? So am I. Are they the seed 
of Abraham? Soam I.” Then he speaks of being “in perils 
from my countrymen,” which means of course from the Jews. 
In the epistle to the Romans he says: “I could wish that I 
were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh, who are Israelites, whose is the adoption 
and the glory and the covenants and the giving of the law and 
the service and the promises, whose are the fathers, of whom is 
Christ as concerning the flesh.” Then he adds later: “I also 
am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benja- 
min.” A few verses later, in speaking of the Jews, he says: 
“if by any means I may provoke to jealousy my flesh and save 
some of them.” In the epistle to the Philippians, referring to 
himself, he says: “circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of 
Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, as 
touching the law a pharisee.” Now it will be observed that 
these more or less incidental expressions are scattered through 
tour of the larger epistles. It need scarcely be added that the 
author everywhere calls himself Paul. We may therefore safely 
conclude : [a] That St. Paul was by birth a Hebrew and that he 
had taken pride in the purity of his lineage and in the fact of 
his connection with the covenant people. [4] Prior to his con- 
version to Christianity he had been a strict pharisee, rivaling 
those of his years in zeal for the traditions of the fathers. This 
zeal was directed toward both the acquisition of knowledge of 
the law and the enforcement of its specific requirements. 

Second, what was St. Paul’s original attitude towards Chris- 
tianity? In the epistle to the Galatians he says: “Ye have 
heard of my manner of life in times past in the Jews’ religion, 
how that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God, and 
made havoc of it.” Then in speaking of the churches of 
Judzea he says: “ They only heard say, he that once persecuted 
us now preacheth the same faith of which he once made havoc.” 
In the first epistle to the Corinthians he writes: “I am the 
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least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God.” In the epistle to 
the Romans he says: “as touching zeal, persecuting the 
church.” From these incidental allusions in the three most 
important epistles we may safely conclude: [a] That St. Paul 
was originally hostile to the new Faith, even to the extent of a 
violent persecution of its adherents. [0] That this hostility 
covered a period long enough to make his attitude well known. 
[c] That his persecutions were carried on in Judzea, which is 
equivalent to saying that Jerusalem was the base of operations, 
Third, what does St. Paul say about his conversion to Christ, 
about his call to apostleship, and about the years immediately 
succeeding? In the epistle to the Galatians he says: 


Paul, an apostle not from men, neither through a man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father. 


A little farther on he adds: 


When it was the good pleasure of God who separated me from my 
mother’s womb and called me through his grace to reveal his Son in me.. 
I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them who were apostles before me, but I went away into Arabia and again 
I returned unto Damascus....After three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas and tarried with him fifteen days....But other of the apostles 
saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother. ...Then I came into the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia. And I was still unknown by face unto the churches 
of Judea....Then after the space of fourteen years I went up again to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas....I laid before them the gospel which I preach 
among the gentiles, but privately before them who were of repute, lest by 
any means I should be running or had run in vain....they, who were of 
repute, imparted nothing to me, but contrariwise, when they saw that I had 
been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, even as Peter with 
the gospel of the circumcision..and when they perceived the grace that 
was given unto me, James and Cephas and John, they who were reputed to 
be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that we 
should go to the gentiles, and they unto the circumcision. 


In the first epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul says: 

Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God....Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel. 

A little later he asks: 

Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? 

Then he adds: 


If to others I am not an apostle, yet at least I am to you. 
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In speaking of the risen Jesus he says: 

He appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve....and last of all as to one 
born out of due time he appeared to me also....for I am the least of the 
apostles. ...am not meet to be called an apostle. ...but by the grace of God 
Iam what I am. 

In the second epistle to the Corinthians he says: 

Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God. 


In the epistle to the Romans he says: 

Paul, called to be an apostle, separated unto the gospel of God... .con- 
cerning his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, through whom we received grace 
and apostleship. 

In the epistle to the Philippians he says: 

I count all things to be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I suffered the loss of all things....that I 
may gain Christ and be found in him, not having a righteousness of mine 
own, that which is of the law, but that which is through faith in Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God through faith. 

Then he adds: 

I press on if so be that I may apprehend that for which also I was ap- 
prehended by Christ. 

In the epistle to the Colossians he says: 

Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus through the will of God. 

In that to the Ephesians: 

Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus through the will of God. 

To which is added later: 

By revelation was made known to me the mystery [of Christ], .. revealed 
to his holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit. 

Finally he says: 


Unto me who am less than the least of all saints was this grace given. 


It will be observed that these statements and allusions are 
distributed among all our documents, with the exception of the 
epistles to the Thessalonians and Philemon. And from them 
we may safely conclude: [a] That St. Paul was converted to 
faith in Christ through a revelation of the risen Jesus, who veri- 
fied himself to Paul by indisputable proofs. With the outer 
manifestation came an inner illumination of Paul’s spiritual 
understanding, so that he felt like emphasizing the fact that 
Christ was revealed tz him. Yet Paul saw the risen Jesus just as 
really and truly as had Peter and the rest of the apostles. What 
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Peter and the others saw, he saw. On this point St. Paul never 
entertained the shadow of a suspicion, nor is there any reason 
to think that Peter or any of the twelve ever dared to question 
the reality of St. Paul’s vision of the risen Saviour. The con- 
troversy between Peter and Paul did not touch this point, 
though it must have done so had the point been in the slightest 
degree contestable. Peter could have silenced the bold apostle 
to the gentiles by impugning the reality of that heavenly vision 
of the risen Christ. But throughout the whole heated contro- 
versy it is plain that the two great apostles stood upon the same 
ground as regards their competency to testify to the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus. They had each seen the Christ who was 
crucified, dead, and buried, and who rose again the third day and 
ascended into heaven. It should be borne in mind that, accord- 
ing to the gospel story, Peter himself needed a vision of the 
risen Christ to convince him that Jesus was indeed the Messiah, 
and it was not until that vision was vouchsafed to him that he 
really knew the Christ of God, and finally and forever acknowl- 
edged him as his Lord and Master. We may safely conclude: [6] 
That with the revelation of Christ there came also to St. Paul 
the assurance of God’s gracious and forgiving love and a sense 
of reconciliation, together with a clear and specific call to 
apostleship to the gentiles. St. Paul realized now that Jesus 
the crucified, whose disciples he had been persecuting, was in 
very truth the long-expected Messiah, and the redeemer of all 
who would look unto him in faith, 

The synthesis of these two thoughts, the reconciliation of 
these two ideas, formed the nucleus of St. Paul’s whole system 
of theology, as well as the core of his theory of revelation and re- 
demption.- His call to an apostleship of this faith came to him, 
not from men nor through a man, but through Jesus Christ and 
God the Father. Now his apostleship was in his judgment just as 
well authenticated as that of Peter or any of the twelve. More- 
over, Peter, James, and John, who were reputed to be pillars, 
recognized the validity of St. Paul’s claims, and did not dispute 
his competency to preach the gospel. The point in controversy 
was simply in regard to the practical application of the gospel 
truth and the continuance and efficacy of the old covenant re- 
quirements. We may conclude: [c] That the revelation of the 
risen Lord came to Paul in or near Damascus, since he speaks 
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of returning there at the end of his sojourn in Arabia. This 
Arabia was probably the district south from Damascus and east 
of the Jordan. We conclude: [¢@] That St. Paul at the end of 
three years went up to Jerusalem in order to make the acquaint- 
ance of [icropjoat| Peter. While there he saw none of the 
rest of the apostles save James, the Lord’s brother. He re- 
mained fifteen days in Jerusalem, during which time he un- 
doubtedly learned many things concerning the earthly life of 
Jesus. It should be borne in mind that St. Paul nowhere says, 
or even intimates, that he was not under obligation to Peter and 
others for information concerning the historic Christ. Indeed, 
it is inconceivable that he should not have inquired specifically 
of Peter about the public ministry of Christ, about his manner 
of life, his mode of teaching, and his treatment of those with 
whom he came in contact. St. Paul affirms his independence 
of Peter and the rest only as regards his call to apostleship and 
his knowledge of salvation through the gospel. These he had 
received by direct revelation, and not from men, nor through 
any man. But his knowledge of the historic Christ must have 
been greatly increased by this extended visit with Peter in 
Jerusalem, as well as by his intercourse with converts from the 
Holy City in the region of Damascus. And there is no trace 
in St. Paul’s writings of any disagreement between him and 
Peter about the person of Christ. On the other hand, there is 
everywhere the broad assumption that they were preaching the 
same divine Jesus, who lived and died and rose again. We are 
informed: [e] That St. Paul spent the next eleven years, for the 
most part, in the regions of Syria and Cilicia, at the end of which 
time, under the impulse of a divine revelation, he made a second 
visit to Jerusalem in company with Barnabas and Titus. While 
there he laid before the original apostles the gospel which he 
had been preaching to the gentiles, and received from Peter, 
James, and John full acknowledgment of his fitness and right to 
proclaim the gospel of Christ to those outside of the Jewish 
nation. These brethren imparted to him no new conception of 
the gospel, but on the contrary perceived that he had the same 
grace which had been given unto them, and hence was fully 
equipped for the ministry of the word of life. Again there was 
no discussion of the person of Jesus, for the simple reason that 
there was no disagreement among them concerning the concrete 
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personality, whom they all knew so intimately, loved so passion- 
ately, and who was the glorified ideal of all their hearts. We 
are led to infer: [f] That this second visit in Jerusalem was 
made before St. Paul set out on his first missionary tour through 
Asia Minor, since in his epistle to the Galatians he is defending 
his credentials as an apostle, prior to the time when he preached 
the gospel for the first time to the communities in Galatia. It 
is safe to conclude, therefore, that at least seventeen years had 
elapsed after St. Paul’s conversion before he reached Galatia 
the second time and passed on into Macedonia. In his second 
epistle to the Corinthians the apostle speaks of a period of four- 
teen years subsequent to his conversion. Now we have found 
that the first epistle to the Thessalonians was written not later 
than the year 54. If then we allow some three years for 
the preaching of the gospel the second time to the Galatians, 
the founding of the church at Thessalonica and the subsequent 
writing to the brethren there, we have a total of twenty years 
to be subtracted from 54, which will give us the approximate 
date of St. Paul’s conversion. Thus we find that Saul, the 
zealous pharisee, was converted to Christ and received his com- 
mission as an apostle within three or four years after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. And this corresponds with our conclusion 
that a few years must have elapsed, so that Paul could be known 
as a persecutor by the churches of Judzea. We may fairly con- 
clude: [g] That during these three or four years the persecut- 
ing Paul must have learned many things concerning him whose 
disciples he was putting in prison and putting to death. In- 
deed, it is inconceivable that a man of his thorough-going dispo- 
sition and inquisitive mind should not have inquired specifically 
of the devoted and enraptured disciples, who it was that they 
had learned to know and love and follow, and to whom they had 
pledged their hearts and for whom they were willing to lay 
down their lives. Surely, the persistent Paul must have probed 
their pretentions to the bottom, and in doing so he could not 
but have listened to many a frank confession and clear state- 
ment concerning the Jesus who lived and died and rose 
again. For the loyal disciples had nothing to conceal, and they 
could not but speak of the things which they had seen and 
heard, they could not but exalt the life and deeds of him whom 
they adored as their one Lord and Master. Their glad faces 
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bore glowing testimony to the character of the Christ whom 
they saw seated on the right hand of God and whose blessed 
kingdom they were bidden to proclaim to the whole world. 
When, therefore, Paul saw the Christ he had no difficulty in 
identifying him with the Jesus whose followers he had been 
persecuting. 

Fourth, what was the scope and general character of St. 
Paul’s missionary activity? [Only a brief summary will be 
given here. | 

In the first epistle to the Thessalonians he writes: 

Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy unto the church of the Thessalonians.... 


our gospel came not unto you in word only, but in power and in the Holy 
Spirit and in much assurance, even as ye know what manner of men we 


showed ourselves toward you for your sake....ye became imitators of us 
and of the Lord....they report concerning us what manner of entering in 
we had unto you... . yourselves, brethren, know our entering in unto you.... 


having suffered before and been shamefully entreated as ye know at Philippi 

...ye remember, brethren, our labor and travail, working night and day, 
that we might not burden any of you....we, brethren, being bereaved of you 
for a short season endeavored the more exceedingly to see your face....we 
would fain have come unto you, once and again... .when we could no longer 
forbear we thought it good to be left behind at Athens alone....when we 
were with you we told you that we were to suffer affliction, even as it came 
to pass. 


In the second epistle to the Thessalonians he says: 


Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy unto the church of the Thessalonians.... 
remember ye not that when I was with you I told you these things? ...your- 
selves know how ye ought to imitate us, for we behaved not ourselves dis- 
orderly among you, neither did we eat bread for nought at any man’s hand, 
but in labor and travail, working night and day, that we might not burden 
any of you; not because we have not the right, but to make ourselves an 
ensample unto you that ye should imitate us....when we were with you this 
we commanded you, if any will not work, neither let him eat. 


In the epistle to the Galatians St. Paul says: 

After 14 years I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas....when 
Cephas came to Antioch I resisted him to the face, because he stood con- 
demned....I said to Cephas before them all, if thou being a Jew livest as 
do the gentiles, and not as do the Jews, how compellest thou the gentiles to 
live as do the Jews?....because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the 
gospel unto you the first time....ye received me as an angel of God. 


In the first epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul says: 


I baptized none of you save Crispus [and] also the household of Ste- 
phanus,...when I came unto you I came not with excellency-of speech.... 
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I determined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified 
....1 was with you in weakness, fear, and in much trembling... .my speech 
and my preaching were not in persuasive words of wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power. ...have we no right to eat and to drink? 
have we no right to lead about a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of 
the apostles and the brethren of the Lord and Cephas?....or I only and 
Barnabas have we not a right to forbear working?....to the Jews I became 
a Jew that I might gain the Jews... .to them that are under the law as under 
the law, not being myself under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law....to them that are without law as without law, not being 
without law to God, but under law to Christ, that I might gain them that are 
without law. ...the rest I will set in order whensoever I come... .I labored 
more abundantly than they all....I fought with wild beasts at Ephesus.... 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I gave orders to the churches of 
Galatia, so also do ye....when I arrive, etc.,....if it be meet for me to go 
also [to Jerusalem], they shall go with me....I will come unto you when | 
shall have passed through Macedonia....I do pass through Macedonia. ... 
with you it may be I shall abide or even winter....I hope to tarry a while 
with you if the Lord permit... .J will tarry at Ephesus till Pentecost... .for 
a great door and effectual is opened unto me. 


In the second epistle to the Corinthians he says: 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother, unto the 
church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are in the 
whole of Achaia. ...our afflictions which befell us in Asia....I was minded 
to come unto you before that ye might have a second benefit and by you to 
pass into Macedonia, and again from Macedonia to come unto you and of 
you to be set forward on my journey unto Judaa....to spare you I forbear 
to come unto Corinth....I would not come again to you with sorrow....I 
wrote, lest when I came I should have sorrow....when I came to Troas, | 
went forth into Macedonia... .in everything commending ourselves as min- 
isters of God, in much patience, in afflictions, necessities, distresses, stripes, 
imprisonments, tumults, labors, watchings, fastings ; in pureness, knowledge, 
longsuffering, kindness, in the Holy Spirit, in love unfeigned, in the word 
of truth, in the power of God....we make known to you the grace of God 
which hath been given in the churches of Macedonia....when we were 
come into Macedonia our flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted on every 
side....the brother, who was also appointed by the churches to be with us 
.... Titus, my partner and fellow-worker, to you-ward....open your hearts to 
us; we wronged no man, we corrupted no man, we took advantage of no 


man....I who in your presence am lowly among you, but being absent am 
of good courage toward you... .his letters, they say, are weighty and strong, 


but his bodily presence is weak and his speech of no account....I reckon 
that I am not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles. ...though I be rude 
in speech, yet am I not in knowledge. ...did I commit a sin in abasing my- 
self that ye might be exalted, because I preached to you the gospel of God 
for nought?....1 robbed other churches, taking wages, that I might min- 
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ister unto you; and when I was present with you and was in want I was 
not a burden on any man....are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as one 
beside himself) I more; in labors more abundantly, in stripes above meas- 
ure, in deaths oft, of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
rivers, of robbers, from my countrymen, from the gentiles, in the city, in the 
wilderness, in the sea, among false brethren, in labors and travail, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
Besides these things that are without, there is that which presseth upon me 
daily, anxiety for all the churches....in Damascus the governor under 
Aretas the king guarded the city of Damascus in order to take me; and 
through a window was I let down in a basket by the wall and escaped his 
hands....there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan, 
to buffet me....I besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from me 
....he hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee, for my power is 
made perfect in weakness....I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago 
....this is the third time I am ready to come unto you... .I did not myself 
burden you....I fear lest by any means when I come I should find you not 
such as I would....I was in nothing behind the very chiefest apostles, 
though I am nothing....the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience....this is the third time I am ready to come to you, and I 
will not be a burden to you, for I seek not yours but you....walked we not 
by the same Spirit, walked we not in the same steps?....I say, as when I 
was present the second time... .if I come again I will not spare... .I write 
these things while absent that I may not when present deal sharply. 


In the epistle to the Romans St. Paul says: 


Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle ..to all that are 
in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints....if by any means now at 
length I may be prospered by the will of God to come unto you, for I long to 
see you... .oftentimes I purposed to come unto you....as I aman apostle of 
the gentiles I glorify my ministry... .from Jerusalem round about even unto 
Illyricum I have fully preached the gospel....I was hindered these many 
times from coming to you... .having no more any place in these regions and 
having these many years a longing to come unto you whensoever I go unto 
Spain, for I hope to see you in my journey and to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you....I go to Jerusalem ministering unto the saints.... 
when I have accomplished this..I will go on by you unto Spain... .that I 
may be delivered from them that are disobedient in Judza and my minis- 
tration .. for Jerusalem be acceptable....that I may come unto you in joy, 
and find rest with you. 


In the epistle to Philemon St. Paul says : 


For love’s sake I rather beseech thee, being such a one as Paul the 
aged and now a prisoner also of Christ Jesus. 


In the epistle to the Philippians he writes: 
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and faithful brethren in Christ at Colosse....[gospel] whereof I Paul was 


cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, and that ye also 


the faithful in Christ Jesus....for this cause I Paul the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus in behalf of you gentiles....I, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you 


to preach unto the gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ... .I therefore, 
a prisoner in the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of your calling where- 
with ye were called, with all lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, 
forbearing one another in love, giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace....that ye may know my affairs .. Tychicus.. 


the scope and character of St. Paul’s missionary activity, and 
as to his personal equipment and individual characteristics. 


fourteen years after his conversion he went up to Jerusalem in ; 
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Paul and Timothy, servants of Christ Jesus, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi....1 thank my God upon all remembrance of 
you....both in my bonds and in the defence and confirmation of the gospel 
....the things which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the pro- 
gress of the gospel....my bonds became manifest in Christ throughout the 
whole pretorian guard....as ye have always obeyed not as in my presence 
only, but now much more in my absence....I hope to send Timothy shortly 
....I trust in the Lord that I myself also shall come shortly... .not that I 
speak in respect of want, for I have learned..to be content....when I de- 
parted from Macedonia, no church had fellowship with me in giving and receiv- " 









































ing, but you only....even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my 
need....I am filled, having received from Epaphroditus the things from you 


....all the saints salute you, especially they that are of Caesar’s household. 
In the epistle to the Colossians St. Paul writes: 


Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus, and Timothy, our brother, to the saints 


made a minister....I strive for you and for them at Laodicea and for as 
many as have not seen my face in the flesh... .all my affairs shall Tychicus 
make known unto you....when this epistle hath been read among you, 


read the epistle from Laodicea....the salutation of Paul with mine own 
hand, remember my bonds. 

In the epistle to the Ephesians he writes: 

Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus, to the saints which are at Ephesus and 


....unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this grace given, 


shall make known to you all things. 


From the foregoing statements and allusions, we are justi- 
fied in drawing the following conclusions and inferences as to 


[a] The scope of his work was in outline as follows: Some 


company with Barnabas, in order to come to an agreement 
with the original apostles regarding the preaching of the gospel 
to the gentiles. The mission seems to have been entirely suc- 
cessful and satisfactory, for Barnabas and he finally received 
hearty recognition from those who were apostles before them, 
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and they were, moreover, freely and fully commissioned to carry 
the gospel to the gentiles. St. Paul returned to his work at 
Antioch, and was soon joined there by St. Peter, who at first lived 
in free intercourse with the gentiles. But when certain Jewish 
Christians came from James at Jerusalem, Peter withdrew from 
those of the uncircumcision, and returned to his Jewish mode 
of life. This led to a sharp controversy between the two great 
apostles. St. Paul resisted Cephas to the face, and openly de- 
nounced him for not walking uprightly according to the truth 
of the gospel. How long this breach continued between the 
two apostles, it is impossible to say, but that they were even- 
tually reconciled seems clear from St. Paul’s subsequent allu- 
sions to the apostles at Jerusalem, and from his constant care 
to minister to the necessities of the saints there. The success 
of St. Paul’s mission to the gentiles must have demonstrated 
to Peter and the rest the sufficiency of the gospel,—that it is 
indeed the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. Soon after this meeting St. Paul set out on his first 
missionary journey through Asia Minor, and founded churches 
in Galatia, where he suffered great persecution and severe afflic- 
tions. He was received by those who turned to Christ as an 
angel of God. They would have plucked out their eyes and 
given them to him, if need had been, for very gratitude and 
love. At the apostle’s suggestion the churches, then or later, 
sent contributions to the saints at Jerusalem. Not long after 
St. Paul went to Macedonia, probably by way of Troas, since 
he speaks of having been there. He first visited Philippi, 
where he established a church that ever afterward seems to 
have remained faithful to him. He was, however, shamefully 
maltreated there. by the Jews, and probably was obliged to 
flee the city. He went to Thessalonica, and preached the 
gospel with power and much assurance, and gathered a com- 
pany of believers, who became imitators of him and of the 
Lord. Silvanus and Timotheus accompanied him as fellow- 
workers, and they all labored continually at their trades, in 
order that they might not be a burden to the brethren, and in 
order to make themselves an ensample to all. From Mace- 
donia they seem to have gone to Athens, where St. Paul was 
left alone. From Athens we infer that he went to Corinth, 
where he doubtless remained for more than a year, and 
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where he founded a vigorous church. While in Corinth he 
wrote, in conjunction with Silvanus and Timotheus, an epistle 
to the church at Thessalonica, and followed it not long after 
by another. He informs the brethren there concerning his 
own movements, exhorts them to steadfastness in the faith, 
and warns them against being misled by those who pro- 
claimed the immediate return of Christ. From Corinth St. 
Paul probably went to Ephesus, where he was purposing to 
remain till Pentecost. Upon arriving there we infer that 
he learned of the disturbances and controversies in the 
churches in Galatia, and that he wrote his epistle to them, 
vindicating his apostleship and exhorting them to return to 
their first faith in the simple gospel of Jesus Christ. He de- 
clares to them that a man is justified by faith and not by 
the works of the law, and that the law has been a tutor to 
bring men to Christ, who is an all-sufficient redeemer. Dur- 
ing his stay in Ephesus St. Paul also learned of the scandal in 
the church at Corinth. He writes to the brethren there, and 
follows up his epistle by a second [our first] epistle, in which 
he rebukes the party spirit and divisions and the licentiousness 
that is rife among the professed followers of Christ. He also 
defends his credentials as an apostle, and reiterates the gospel 
which he had preached to them, vzz., that Christ died for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification. For many months 
St. Paul is kept in anxious suspense concerning his beloved 
church at Corinth. He writes a third letter [now lost], and 
sends it by Titus, and is filled with intensest solicitude as to its 
reception. It is possible that he went a second time to Corinth 
prior to the writing of this epistle. The apostle seems to have 
awaited Titus’s return at Troas, but when his coming was de- 
layed he went on to Macedonia to meet him. Great was his 
joy to learn from Titus that the body of the church at Corinth 
is still faithful to him, and has disowned and expelled the prin- 
cipal offender. The apostle now pours out his soul in grateful 
commendation and thanksgiving in a fourth [our second] epistle 
to the penitent and faithful brethren at Corinth. At the same 
time, however, he rebukes the hostile minority, and mercilessly 
scourges it with the lash of his irony ; yet the troubled soul of the 
great apostle is now at peace. He has learned the secret of true 
contentment, and is willing to leave the issues of his labors with 
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God. During these months of waiting and anxiety it is possible 
that St. Paul madea journey to Judzea and Jerusalem, but, in any 
event, he returned to Ephesus, where he remained altogether 
some two years, and where he suffered the .greatest possible 
afflictions, fighting with wild beasts in the amphitheater. He 
went a third time to Corinth, and from there wrote his epistle 
to the Romans. He had now preached the gospel from Jeru- 
salem round about to Illyricum, and found no more any opening 
for himself in the East. He looks forward to an opportunity to 
visit Rome, and from there to go to Spain. He is about to go 
up again to Jerusalem to carry the contributions made by the 
churches in Macedonia and elsewhere for the relief of the mother 
church. The apostle is aware of the violent hostility of the 
Jews in Judzea, and realizes that the journey will be perilous ; 
but he follows the guidance of the Spirit. Perhaps he wished 
once more to visit the Sacred City before setting out on his 
mission to Rome and the West. The importance of the church 
at Rome he fully realized, and he took particular pains to set 
forth the sum and substance of the gospel in his epistle to the 
brethren there. It is a mixed community of Jewish and gentile 
elements, but the latter predominate. Already they are well 
instructed in the principles of the gospel of Christ; yet St. 
Paul takes occasion to prepare the way for his coming by sum- 
marizing his gospel to the gentiles, and by emphasizing at the 
same time the peculiar mission of the covenant people. He 
had heard much and often concerning the church at Rome, and 
had many friends among its members. He sends greetings 
from numerous brethren in the East who were well known in 
Rome. When he reaches there he hopes to rest awhile, for he 
is greatly worn by his labors and sufferings and anxiety for the 
churches. This longing to go to the capital of the empire was 
soon gratified, but the apostle went as a prisoner. Arriving in 
Rome, he was put in charge of the pretorian guard, but was in 
easy communication with Czsar’s household, from which we 
would infer that his arrest was made at the instigation of a non- 
Roman people. The Jews of Judzea, whom St. Paul feared, had 
doubtless caused his apprehension, but he appealed to Czesar, 
and was sent to Rome. While there he meets with an escaped 
slave belonging to his former fellow-worker, Philemon, who 
lives in the neighborhood of Colosse. The slave, Onesimus, 
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is converted, and approves himself to St. Paul, to whom he is 
devotedly attached. But the apostle deems it best to send him 
back to Philemon, which he does, and sends at the same time 
an epistle to his master, full of brotherly confidence and love. 
From Rome also, St. Paul writes a second [our first] epistle to 
his beloved and faithful church at Philippi, thanking them for 
their unsolicited contributions to his wants in days gone by, and 
now again through the coming of Epaphroditus. He speaks of 
his labors, and declares that his bonds have contributed te the 
furtherance of the gospel, since he is known throughout the 
whole przetorian guard, and by all the saints, even those belonging 
to Czesar’s household. He expresses the hope that he may see 
the brethren at Philippi again, after his return from Spain, 
whither he is planning to go. As regards the epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, it is uncertain whether they were 
written from Rome or from Judza, during an imprisonment 
there. With our ten epistles we can follow St. Paul no farther 
than Rome. But his soul is at rest, and he is ready to depart 
and be with Christ ; yet, if God wills it, he is ready also to 
spend and be spent for the advancement of the kingdom of the 
Son of the Father’s love. 

In addition to what has already been said regarding the charac- 
ter of St. Paul’s missionary activity, we remark : [4] He believed 
himself fully equipped and authorized to preach and expound 
the gospel of Christ as the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that would believe. The gospel, in his view, is not a 
set of doctrines, but a living and life-giving faith in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God and the Saviour of all who will call upon His 
name. Jesus is the revealed will of the Father, and the stand- 
ard of life for every disciple and all men. St. Paul endeavored 
at all times to be a model of Christly living to those to whom 
he preached and with whom he came in contact. He aimed to 
live the truth which he proclaimed,—the truth as it zs in 
Jesus, the Christ of God. He sought above all things to mani- 
fest the spirit of the Master, and to draw all into fellowship 
with him and with the Father. He exhorts his converts to 
dwell in the unity of the faith and in the bond of peace. He 
rebukes the wayward, and encourages and commends the faith- 
ful. To the Jews he became a Jew, and to the gentiles a gen- 
tile. All things to all men, within the bounds of the gospel of 
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love, was his principle of evangelization. The outer forms 
he considered as of little consequence; the inner and domi- 
nating spirit determined the real relation to Christ and his sal- 
vation. In order to avoid the impression and charge that he 
was preaching the gospel for gain, St. Paul continued to labor 
at his trade for self-support. He suffered patiently the direst 
persecution from those who should have acknowledged their 
own Messiah, and saw in these persecutions and afflictions 
God’s plan for the furtherance of the gospel. St. Paul preached 
the same gospel everywhere, though his own conception of it 
grew clearer and more definite, and he varied his mode of pre- 
sentation according to the religious and moral condition and 
aptitude of his hearers. To the Jews he proclaimed Jesus as 
their promised Messiah, and appealed to their Scriptures in 
proof of the fact. To the gentiles he preached Christ as God’s 
revelation to Jew and gentile, the Saviour of all who would 
call upon the name of the Lord. 

We call attention: [c] To some of the personal characteristics 
that crop out in the epistles before us: The apostle was naturally 
of a diffident and even timid disposition. He felt his insufficiency 
by nature for the work of preaching the gospel, and was conscious 
of his limitations as a public speaker. His speech was rude, and 
his bodily presence weak. Besides, he had a natural infirmity 
which detracted from his usual power and restricted his activity. 
Yet he had great endurance, and was full of fiery energy and per- 
sistent perseverance. He was a man with one great, all-con- 
trolling, God-inspired purpose. His zeal knew no bounds; yet 
he was always courteous, considerate, and tender toward those 
who differed with him. He could brook anything except down- 
right opposition to the truth, spirit, and morality of the gospel. 
His patience was truly marvelous, and his fortitude and faith 
enabled him to face the gravest dangers without flinching. 
Like his Master, he could suffer long and still be kind and for- 
giving. He was aman born to leadership and aggressive ac- 
tivity; yet was without personal ambition or sentiments of 
jealousy. He was always accompanied by one or more fellow- 
workers, but was the natural leader, and was conscious of his 
pre-eminence and of his exceptional call to the apostolate. 
This consciousness, however, never degenerated into pride and 
arrogance, since there was mingled with it a deep sense of un- 
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worthiness and of personal demerit by reason of his former 
opposition to the cause of Christ. The obligation to preach 
the gospel by word and example was the supreme and unremit- 
ting vocation and duty of his life. All his energies and en- 
dowments were consecrated to this holy calling. He was well 
equipped by nature, learning, and early experience for the work. 
His intellectual faculties were of a high order; his mind was 
clear, logical, acute, and vigorous, and well furnished with a 
knowledge of the facts of human experience and of the history 
of his race under the providence of God. He was familiar 
with the learning of the rabbinical schools of his day, but did 
not rely upon its logical subtleties for the establishment of his 
most fundamental propositions and convictions. Of the Greek 
speculative philosophy of his age he knew little or nothing. To 
his mind the claims of Christ rested upon the facts of revela- 
tion, the assent of the conscience, and the direct apprehension 
of the religious intuitions. Religion was to him a matter of the 
heart and life,— something to be experienced by the soul, to be 

prized as an eternal possession. Christ and him crucified — 
z. ¢., the display of the self-sacrificing love of the Father in the 
Son —was for the apostle the supreme revelation and the 
touchstone of religious faith, He thus made God in Christ 
the central article of faith; and this leads us to ask: 


V. What was St. Paul’s conception of God, or rather, 
what were the chief elements in that conception? It seems to 
me necessary to consider this question prior to entering upon 
an exposition of the apostle’s conception of the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ. The Father and the Son were inseparably 
linked together in St. Paul’s thought — God in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, and Christ in God accomplish- 
ing the work that was given him to do; the Father revealing 
himself in and through the Son, and the Son embodying the 
mind and heart of the Father. The apostle gives us no meta- 
physical exposition or theory of this relationship ; but, viewing 
the divine personalities from the religious and ethical stand- 
point, he everywhere assumes perfect community of life be- 
tween Father and Son, who are one in thought, in aim, in pur- 
pose, in spirit and in life-giving power. 

What, then, are the chief characteristics, the predominat- 
ing attributes of God, as portrayed in the epistles of St. Paul? 
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In the first epistle to the Thessalonians St. Paul writes: 


The church, in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ....hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, before our God and Father....brethren beloved of 
God....your faith to God-ward....turned unto God from idols, to serve a 
living and true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven. ...we waxed bold 
in our God....the gospel of God... .approved of God....God who proveth 
our hearts....God is witness....gospel of God....gospel of God....God 
a witness....Sshould walk worthily of God....the word of the message of 
God....the word of God....imitators of the churches of God... .pleased 
not God....God’s minister in the gospel of Christ....we joy for your sakes 
before God....may our God and Father himself direct our way... .unblam- 
able in holiness before our God... .ought to walk and please God... .this is 
the will of God, your sanctification. ...gentiles who know not God....God 
called us not for uncleanness, but in sanctification....he rejecteth not man, 
but God who giveth his Holy Spirit.... yourselves are taught of God to love 
one another....them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him....the Lord himself shall descend from heaven, with the trump of God 
....God appointed us not unto wrath, but unto the obtaining of salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ... .this is the will of God in Christ Jesus to 
you-ward....the God of peace himself sanctify you. 


In the second epistle to the Thessalonians St. Paul writes: 


The church..in God our Father....grace and peace from God the 
Father, etc.....to give thanks to God always for you....churches of God 
.... righteous judgment of God....that ye may be counted worthy of the 
kingdom of God... .if so be that it is a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense affliction... .rendering vengeance to them that know not God... .that 
our God may count you worthy of your calling. ...according to the grace of 
God, etc.....he [man of sin] that opposeth and exalteth himself against all 
that is called God....so that he sitteth in the temple of God, setting him- 
self forth as God....for this cause God sendeth a working of error....we 
are bound to give thanks to God always for you... .for that God chose you, 
unto salvation in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.... 
Lord Jesus Christ and God our Father, who loved us and gave us eternal 
comfort and good hope through grace... .the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God. 


In the epistle to the Galatians St. Paul writes: 


Paul, an apostle... through Jesus Christ and God the Father, who raised 


him from the dead....grace to you and peace from God the Father and our 
Lord Jesus Christ... .according to will of our God and Father, to whom be 
glory, etc.....1 persecuted the church of God....when it was the good 


pleasure of God, who.. called me through his grace... .before God I lie not 
.... they glorified God in me....God accepteth not man’s person....God 
forbid....that I might live unto God... .faith which is in the Son of God 
....Make void the grace of God....Abraham believed God....the Script- 
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ure foreseeing that God would justify the gentiles by faith....no man is 
justified by law in sight of God....a covenant confirmed beforehand by 
God....God hath granted it [inheritance] to Abraham....God is one... .is 
the law against the promises of God....God forbid....ye are all sons of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus....when the fulness of time came God 
sent forth his Son, born of a woman....God sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into our hearts crying Abba, Father... .if a son, then an heir through God 
.---not knowing God, ye were in bondage to them which by nature are no 
gods....now that ye are come to know God, or rather to be known of God 
....ye received me as an angel of God, even as Christ... .they that practice 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God....God is not mocked 
....peace be unto them and mercy, and upon the Israel of God. 


In the first epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul writes: 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God... .church of God 
.».-grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
....1 thank my God always concerning you, for the grace of God given to 
you in Christ Jesus....God is faithful, through whom ye were called into 
the fellowship of his Son, etc.....the cross is the power of God... .hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of the world?....seeing that in the wisdom of 
God the world through its wisdom knew not God, it was God’s good pleas- 
ure through the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.... 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God... .the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men. .the weakness of God is stronger than men... .God chose 
the foolish things of this world..God chose the weak things of the world, 
etc., that he might bring to nought the things that are, that no flesh should 
glory before God....Christ Jesus who was made unto us wisdom from God, 
and righteousness and sanctification....proclaiming to you the mystery of 
God....we speak God’s wisdom in a mystery... .your faith should stand in 
the power of God....which [wisdom] God foreordained before the worlds 
....Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him....God re- 
vealed them through the Spirit....the Spirit searcheth the deep things of 
God....the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God....we re- 
ceived not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us by God....the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God....God gave the increase 
....God giveth the increase....we are God’s fellow-workers, ye are God’s 
husbandry, God’s building. ...the grace of God which was given unto me 
....ye are a temple of God....the Spirit of God dwelleth in you....if any 
man destroy the temple of God, him shall God destroy. .the temple of God 
is holy....the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God... .Christ is 
God’s....stewards of the mysteries of God....then shall each man have 
his praise from God... .for I think God hath set forth us the apostles last 
of all as men doomed to death... .the kingdom of God is not in word but 
in power....do not ye judge them that are within, whereas them that are 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
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justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God 
....God shall bring to nought [belly and meats]....God both raised the 
Lord and will raise up us through his power....God forbid....temple of 
the Holy Spirit which is in you, which you have from God... .glorify God 
therefore in your bodies....each man hath his own gift from God....as 
God hath called each, so let him walk....the keeping the commandments 
of God... .let each man wherein he was called therein abide with God.... 
I think that I have the Spirit of God....if any man loveth God, the same 
is known of him....there is no God but one....to us there is one God, the 


Father, of whom are all things and we unto him... .meat will not commend 
us unto God....is it for the oxen that God careth, or saith he it assuredly 
for our sakes?....not being without law to God, but under law to Christ... . 


with most of them [our fathers] God was not pleased....God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but will .. make 
also the way of escape....the gentiles .. sacrifice to devils and not to God 
....do all to the glory of God....the church of God....head of Christ is 
God....he[man]is the image and glory of God... .all things are of God... . 
pray unto God....the churches of God....the church of God....no man 
speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is anathema... .there are diversi- 
ties of workings, but the same God-who worketh all things in all....God 
hath set the members each one of them in the body, even as it pleased him 
....God tempered the body together. ...God hath set some in the church, 


first apostles, etc... .he that speaketh in a tongue .. speaketh unto God... .1 
thank God, etc. . ..he [an unbeliever] will fall down on his face and worship 
God, declaring that God is among you....let him speak [in a tongue] to 


himself and to God....God is not a God of confusion, but of peace... .the 
word of God went forth....I [Paul] persecuted the church of God... .by 
the grace of God I am what I am....the grace of God which was with me 
....false witnesses of God [denying resurrection]. ...we witnessed of God 
that he raised up Christ... .he [Christ] shall deliver up the kingdom to God, 
the Father, that God may be all in all....some have no knowledge of God 
....God giveth it [grain] a body as it pleased him... .flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God....thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In the second epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul writes: 


Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ through will of God....the church of 
God. ...grace to you and peace from God our Father, etc. . . .blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and God 
of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our afflictions, through the comfort 
wherewith we are comforted of God... .that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God who raiseth the dead; who delivered us out of so great a death, 
and will deliver; on whom we have set our hope... .in holiness and sinceri 
ty of God, not in fleshly wisdom but in the grace of God, we behaved 
ourselves....God is faithful....the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us....the promises of God in him [Jesus Christ} 
....unto the glory of God... .he that stablisheth us with you in Christ and 
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anointed us is God, who also sealed us and gave us the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts. ...I call God for a witness upon my soul... .thanks be 
unto God, who leadeth us in triumph in Christ. ...we are a sweet savour of 
Christ unto God....the word of God....as of sincerity, as of God, in the 
sight of God speak we in Christ. ...such confidence have we through Christ 


to God-ward....our sufficiency is from God, who made us sufficient as min- 
isters of a new covenant....ye are an epistle of Christ .. written... with the 
Spirit of the living God... .commending ourselves to every man’s conscience 


in the sight of God....not handling the word of God deceitfully. . . . Christ 
who is the image of God... .it is God that said, Light shall shine out of 
darkness, who shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. ...we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the power may be of God... .thanksgiving to abound unto the 
glory of God....we have a building of God....he that wrought us for this 
very thing is God, who gave us the earnest of the Spirit. . .. we are made mani- 
fest unto God .. also in your consciences. . .. whether we are beside ourselves, 
it is unto God....all things are of God, who reconciled us to himself 
through Christ. ...God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself .. 
having committed unto us the word of reconciliation....as though God 
were entreating by us .. be ye reconciled unto God... .that we might become 
the righteousness of God in him [Christ]....the grace of God.... ministers 
of God....in the power of God....a temple of God....we are a temple of 
the living God....God said, I will dwell in them and walk in them, I will 
be their God and they shall be my people....I will be to you a Father and 
ye shall be to me sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty ....perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God....that your earnest care for us might be 
made manifest unto you in the sight of God....we make known unto you 
the grace of God....by the will of God....thanks be to God who putteth 
the same earnest care for you into the heart of Titus. ... God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver....God is able to make all grace abound....worketh through us 
thanksgiving to God....they glorify God for the obedience of your confes- 
sion....the exceeding grace of God in you.... thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift....mighty before God to the casting down of strong holds.... 
casting down of every high thing exalted against the knowledge of God.... 
which [measure] God apportioned unto us....the gospel of God.... God 
knoweth....the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ....God knoweth 
..-.in the sight of God we speak in Christ....lest my God should humble 
me....yet he [Christ] liveth through the power of God....we shall live 
with him [Christ] through the power of God....we pray to God that ye do 
no evil....the God of love and peace shall be with you....the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all. 


In the epistle to the Romans St. Paul writes: 
Paul, separated unto the gospel of God, which he promised aforetime by 


his prophets....[Jesus Christ] who was declared to be the Son of God with 
power... .[saints] beloved of God... .grace to you and peace from God our 
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Father and the Lord Jesus Christ....I thank my God through Jesus Christ 
....God is my witness whom I serve in my spirit... .if I may be prospered 
by the will of God....it [gospel]is the power of God unto salvation. ... 
therein [gospel] is revealed a righteousness of God by faith... .the wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness, etc.....that which may 
be known of God is manifest in them, for God is manifest unto them... . 
knowing God they glorified him not as God... .changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God for the likeness of an image of corruptible man... .God gave 
them up ..to uncleanness....they exchanged the truth of God for a lie.... 
God gave them up to vile passions....as they refused to have God in their 
knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind....haters of God.... 
knowing the ordinances of God....the judgment of God is according to 
truth. ...[not] escape the judgment of God... .the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance....in the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God, who will render to every man according to his works.... 
there is no respect of persons with God... .not the hearers of a law are just 
before God, but the doers....in the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men according to my gospel by Jesus Christ....and gloriest in God.... 
through thy transgression dishonorest thou God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the gentiles because of you [Jews]....whose praise is 
not of men but of God....they [Jews] were entrusted with the oracles of 
God... .shall their [Jews’] want of faith make of none effect the faithfulness 
of God? God forbid... .let God be found true but every man a liar... .if 
our unrighteousness commendeth the righteousness of God..is God un- 
righteous who visiteth with wrath?..God forbid....how then shall God 
judge the world?....if the truth of God abounded through my lie unto his 
glory....‘there is none that seeketh after God....there is no fear of God 
before their eyes’... .that all the world may be brought under the judgment 
of God....a righteousness of God [apart from law] hath been manifested .. 


’ even the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ... .all have 


sinned and fall short of the glory of God....whom [Christ Jesus] God set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith .. to show his righteousness... .in the 
forbearance of God....is God the God of Jews only? is he not the God 
of gentiles also? Yea..if so be that God is one... .God forbid... .if Abra- 
ham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory, but not toward God 
....Abraham believed God....unto whom God reckoneth righteousness 
apart from works....God, who quickeneth the dead and calleth the things 
that are not as though they were....looking unto the promise of God.... 
giving glory to God... .let us have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ....let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God....the love of God 
hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit....God com- 
mendeth his own love toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us... .being now justified by his blood, shall we be saved from the 


wrath of God through him....we were reconciled to God through the death 
of his Son. . .. we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ... .much 
more did the grace of God abound....continue in sin? God forbid... .like 
as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father. ...God 
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forbid....the death that he [Christ] died he died once for all unto sin, but 
the life that he liveth he liveth unto God... .ye [are dead unto sin], but alive 
unto God in Christ Jesus....present yourselves unto God as alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness unto God... .[shall 


we sin?] God forbid....thanks be to God, that, whereas ye were servants 
of sin, ye became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching where- 
unto ye were delivered... .being made free from sin and become servants of 


God....the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord... . that 
we might bring forth fruit unto God....is the law sin? God forbid... .did 
that which is good become death unto me? God forbid... .I delight in the 
the law of God after the inner man....I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord....I with the mind serve the law of God....God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and as an offering for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh....the mind of the flesh is enmity against God, for it is not 
subject to the law of God....they that are in the flesh cannot please God 
....if the Spirit of God dwell in you....as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, these are the sons of God....ye received the spirit of adoption where- 
by we cry, Abba, Father....the Spirit beareth witness with our spirits that 
we are children of God.. heirs of God... .the earnest expectation of creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God....the creation also shall be 
delivered .. into the liberty of the glory of the children of God... .the Spirit 
maketh intercession for the saints according to will of God....to them that 
love God all things work together for good, to them called according to his 
purpose....whom he [God] foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed 
to the image of his Son... .whom he foreordained he called, whom he called 
he justified, whom he justified he glorified... .if God is for us, who is against 
us?....he that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him freely give us all things ?....who shall lay anything to 
the charge of God’s elect?....it is God that justifieth....[Christ Jesus] 
who is at the right hand of God....neither death, etc., shall separate us’ 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord... .[Christ] who is over all, 
God blessed forever....not as though the word of God had come to nought 

..it is not the children of the flesh that are the children of God... .that 
the purpose of God according to election might stand....is there unright- 
eousness with God? God forbid....God that hath mercy. ...who art thou 
that repliest against God?....what if God, willing to show his wrath and to 
make his power known, endured vessels of wrath .. that he might make known 
the riches of his glory upon vessels of mercy, which he afore prepared unto 


glory, even us whom he also called... .‘ there shall they be called the sons of 
the living God’....my heart’s desire and supplication to God is that they 
may be saved ....they have a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge 


...- being ignorant of God’s righteousness, they [Israelites] did not subject 
themselves to the righteousness of God....if thou shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised him [Christ] from the dead....did God cast off his people? 
God forbid....God did not cast off his people whom he foreknew.... he 
[Elijah] pleadeth with God against Israel....what saith the answer of God 
unto him [Elijah]?....God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
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should not see....did they stumble that they might fall? God forbid....if 
God spared not the natural branches, neither will he spare thee.... behold 
then the goodness and severity of God: towards them that fell, severity; 


- but toward thee, God’s goodness, if thou continue in his goodness....God 


is able to graft them [gentiles] in again....the gifts and calling of God are 
not repented of.... ye in time past were disobedient to God....God hath 
shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon all....O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways!.... I beseech you by the mer- 
cies of God to present yourselves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God 
.... that ye may prove what is the good, acceptable, and perfect will of God 
....according as God hath dealt to each man a measure of faith.... Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me; I will recompense, saith the Lord [God].... 
there is no power but of God....the powers that be are ordained of God 
....he that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God....he 
[ruler]is a minister of God to thee for good....he [ruler] is a minister of 
God.... they [rulers] are ministers of God’s service ....God hath received 
him [that eateth, or eateth not]....the Lord [God] hath power to make him 
stand....he that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord [God]; he 
that eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, unto the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks....we shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of God....As I live, saith the Lord, to 


me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess to God....so then 
each one of us shall give account of himself to God....the kingdom of God 


is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit....for he that herein serveth Christ is well-pleasing to God....over- 
throw not for meat’s sake the work of God....the faith which thou hast, 
have thou to thyself before God.... now the God of patience and of com- 
fort grant you to be of the same mind one with another according to Christ 
Jesus....that with one accord ye may glorify the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ .... receive ye one another, even as Christ received you to 
the glory of God.... Christ hath been made a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God....that the gentiles might glorify God for his mercy 
.... the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing..’.. the grace 
that was given me of God....that I [Paul] should be a minister of Christ 
Jesus unto the gentiles, ministering the gospel of God.... I have therefore 
my glorying in Christ Jesus in things pertaining to God....I beseech you 
that ye strive together with me in your prayers to God for me.... that I may 
come unto you in joy through the will of God....the peace of God be with 
you all.... the God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly....to 
him that is able to stablish you according to my gospel. .according to the 
commandment of the eternal God. .to the only wise God, through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be the glory for ever. 


In the epistle to Philemon St. Paul writes: 


Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 
....] thank my God always. 
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In the epistle to the Philippians St. Paul writes: 


Grace to you and peace from God our Father, etc..... I thank my God 
upon all my remembrance of you.... God is my witness .... unto the glory 
and praise of God.... boldness to speak the word of God without fear.... 
your salvation from God....[Christ Jesus] who being in the form of God.. 
on an equality with God....God highly exalted him [Christ].... that every 
tongue should confess to the glory of God the Father....it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure....that ye 
may be children of God.... God had mercy on him [Epaphroditus]....we 
worship by the Spirit of God....the righteousness which is of God by faith 
....the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus....this [other- 
mindedness] shall God reveal unto you....let your requests be made known 
to God....the peace of God which passeth all understanding shall guard 
your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus....the God of peace shall be 
with you....a sacrifice well-pleasing to God....my God shall fulfil every 
need of yours according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus .... now unto 
our God and Father be glory forever and ever. 


In the epistle to the Colossians St. Paul writes : 


Paul, an apostle .. through the will of God .... grace from God our Father 
....we give thanks to God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.... since ye 
heard and knew the grace of God in truth....increasing in the knowledge of 
God....giving thanks unto the Father who made us meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light .. .. [God] who delivered us out of the power of 
darkness and translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love.... [Christ] 
who is the image of the invisible God.... I was made a minister according 
to the dispensation of God —to fulfil the word of God.... saints, to whom 
God was pleased to make known the riches of the glory..Christ in you.... 
that they may know the mystery of God, even Christ....in him [Christ] 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.... raised with him [Christ] 
through faith in the working of God, who raised him from the dead.... you 
did he [God] quicken together with him [Christ], having forgiven us all our 
trespasses.... the body [church] increaseth with the increase of God.... 
where Christ is seated on the right hand of God.... your life is hid with 
Christ in God....cometh [on account of fornication, etc.] the wrath of God 
.... put on, therefore, as God’s elect, a heart of compassion, etc.,.... singing 
with grace in your hearts unto God.... giving thanks to God the Father 
through him [Christ].... praying that God may open to us a door for the 
word.... my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God....that ye may stand 
perfect, and fully assured in all the will of God. 


In the epistle to the Ephesians St. Paul writes: 


Paul, an apostle. . through the will of God.... grace from God our Father, 
Cteae a. blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places in Christ.... 
as he [God] chose us in him [Christ] before the foundation of the world.. 
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having foreordained us unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to the good pleasure of his will, etc..... that the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give you a spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of him [Christ].... according to the working of the strength 
of his might which he [God] wrought in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead and made him to sit at his right hand..put all things under sub- 
jection, and gave him to be head over all things to the church.... God being 
rich in mercy for his great love wherewith he loved us, quickened us together 
with Christ, and raised us up with him, that he might show in ages to come 
the exceeding riches of his grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus.... 
it [faith] is the gift of God .... which [good works] God afore prepared that 
we should walk in them.... having no hope and without God in the world 
....that he [Christ] might reconcile them both in one body unto God 
through the cross....through him [Christ] we have access in one Spirit 
unto the Father .... ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God....in whom [Christ] ye also are builded together for a habita- 
tion of God in the Spirit....the dispensation of that grace of God which 
was given me to you-ward....that grace of God which was given to me 
according to the working of his power....the dispensation of the mystery 
which from all ages hath been hid in God, who created all things that [there] 
might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom of God, ac- 
cording to the eternal purpose..in Christ Jesus our Lord.... for this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father from whom every family in heaven and on 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according to the riches of his glory, 
that ye may be strengthened with power through his Spirit in the inner man.. 
that ye may be filled with the fulness of God.... unto him that is able to dos. 
be glory, forever....one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is over all and through all and in all.... alienated from the life 
of God.... which [new man] after God hath been created in righteousness 
and holiness of truth....grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.... forgiving, 
as God also in Christ forgave you....be ye therefore imitators of God.... 
Christ, an offering and sacrifice to God....[no fornicator, etc.] hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and God.... because of these things 
[fornication, etc.] cometh the wrath of God upon the sons of disobedience 
.... giving thanks..in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the 
Father.... put on the whole armor of God....take up the whole armor 
of God....the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God.... peace and 
love with faith from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


From the foregoing statements and allusions we deduce the 
following : 

[a] St. Paul conceived of God as the Father, in a unique 
sense, of Jesus Christ, his beloved Son. For the Father shares 
his life freely and fully with his Son, so that whatever the Son 
does he does, and vice versa. The power to quicken into life, 
lordship in the heavenly kingdom, the gospel of salvation, and 
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the Spirit of truth and holiness are all spoken of. indiscrimi- 
nately as belonging to the Father or to the Son. So also grace, 
redemption and sanctification flow from, and are the gifts of, God 
or Christ. The Son is the image of the invisible God, 2. «,, 
Jesus Christ is God made visible in human form, and in him 
dwells all the fulness of the Godhead. God was in Christ and 
is in Christ making known his love and compassion toward 
mankind, and seeking to draw all into fellowship with his Son 
and to make them partakers of the divine life. The relationship 
between Father and Son is an eternal relationship, and love is the 
enduring bond that unites them. St. Paul gives us no theory of 
the generation of the Son by the Father, and no explanation of 
the mode of the incarnation. Neither does he discuss the ques- 
tion of the union of the human and the divine in Christ. That 
the Father could and did incarnate the Son of his love and give 
him for the redemption of the world was to the apostle a funda- 
mental assumption, and indeed an incontrovertible fact. ‘The 
free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. This is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus to you-ward. Christ Jesus was 
made unto us wisdom from God and righteousness and _ sancti- 
fication. Ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God. The head of Christ is God, and 
he shall deliver up the kingdom to the Father, that God may be 
allin all. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of all mercies and the God of all comfort.’ 
[4] St. Paul conceived of God also as the Father, in a 
special sense, of those who accept of his Son and receive the 
Holy Spirit into their hearts. To such he ministers of his 
grace, and with them he holds loving communion through their 
faith in his Son. They are the children of the heavenly king- 
dom and are to imitate God and to seek after righteousness and 
holiness of life and character. He directs their steps, 
strengthens their faith, instructs their hearts, reproves, chastens, 
and comforts them, and withal gives a peace that passeth all 
understanding. He dwells by his Spirit in his children, as ina 
temple, sanctifying and glorifying their spirits, and shedding 
abroad his love in their hearts. He also makes them co-workers 
together with Christ in the extension of his kingdom in the 
world. They are his ministers, and are to exemplify their faith 
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and the gospel through the holy ordering of their lives. They 
constitute his church upon the earth and are entrusted with his 
oracles and should rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. 
For the Father has made them joint heirs with his Son Jesus 
Christ in the kingdom that is eternal. ‘Oh! the depth of the 
love and mercy and wisdom and knowledge of God who maketh 
his children to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus !’ 

[c] St. Paul also conceived of God as the Father of the 
whole human race, and as being no respecter of persons. All 
men are his by creation, by providence and by long-suffering 
compassion. From the beginning God has yearned as a Father 
for the love and confidence of his children, and has sought for 
their redemption. He wrote his law upon their hearts and gave 
them the knowledge of his eternal power and divinity. But as 
a race they refused to yield to his entreaties and to recognize 
him as their Father and ‘became vain in their reasonings and 
their senseless heart was darkened. Professing to be wise, they 
became fools and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
for the likeness of an image of corruptible man and earthly 
things. Wherefore God gave them up in the lusts of their 
hearts unto uncleanness, since they exchanged the truth of God 
for a lie, and worshipped and served the creature rather than the 
Creator.. And so it was that the wrath of God rested upon 
them, since he must render to every man according to his 
works, for the judgment of God is according to truth and right- 
eousness. Still God was willing to show his mercy, and through 
his goodness, forbearance, and long-suffering he sought to win 
the love of his children and to lead them to repentance and 
obedience. In order, however, to effectually accomplish his 
purpose of redemption, he entered into a covenant with Abraham 
and the Hebrew nation. Abraham believed God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness, for God promised him that 
he should be heir of the world, and the father, through faith, of 
many nations. Then came the giving of the law, which served, 
however, only to deepen the sense of sin; and thus did God shut 
up all alike unto disobedience, in order that he might show 
his mercy alike unto all, for all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God. The promise to Abraham and the Hebrew 
nation was a promise of redemption through a Messiah; and 
faith in the coming of this Messiah and the establishment of 
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his kingdom was the ground of their salvation. Then when 
the fullness of time came, God sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law, that he might redeem them that 
were under the law and grant salvation to whomsoever would 
turn unto him in faith. And all who have lived, or do live, in 
the faith of God’s redemption are children of Abraham and 
heirs of the incorruptible inheritance prepared before the foun- 
dation of the world, and in these last days revealed to mankind 
by the coming of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Through 
him God now speaks to all men in compassionate love, calling 
them to repentance and faith and obedience to his will. Yet 
God is a God of justice as well as of mercy, and must punish 
those who refuse the proffered salvation. And he has appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness, accord- 
ing to the gospel of his Son. Then when the Son has put 
down all alien power and authority, he will deliver up the king- 
dom to the Father, that God may be all and in all. 

[2] St. Paul everywhere assumes the absolute creatorship 
and sovereignty of God as regards the material world, apart 
from mankind; but he nowhere attempts to explain the mode 
of creation or the manner of the divine government. He gives 
us no cosmogony or cosmology. He does not even begin to 
speculate about the origin of the material universe, or once try 
to reconcile the apparently ruthless action of the laws of nature 
with his conception of the love, tenderness, and mercy of 
God the Father toward his creatures. The apostle was con- 
cerned wholly and solely with the relation which God sustains 
toward mankind as Father and Redeemer, and with the relation 
which men sustain or should sustain toward God, as children of 
a loving, heavenly Father and gracious Saviour in Christ Jesus. 
We thus see how completely his mind and heart were absorbed 
in questions of religion and morality. And religion was to him 
no compound of divine revelation, human speculation, and 
inductive science. On the contrary, religion was wholly a 
matter of divine revelation to men. God often sent special 
messages to mankind through chosen prophets, who were 
divinely equipped to make known his will, but this was because 
men’s minds and hearts in general had become perverted and 
darkened by sin and wilful disobedience, so that they were both 
unable and unwilling to see or receive the truth. Finally God 
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sent his Son to reveal his whole will, to make known his mercy 
and compassionate love, to reconcile men to the Father, and to 
grant salvation to as many as would come unto him in faith. 
And now that God has sent his Son, they that trust in him and 
receive his Spirit into their hearts, will be constrained to cry, 
Abba, Father. Hence we see that St. Paul’s conception of 
revelation was that of direct divine communication to the 
individual soul, or through the medium of chosen persons, and 
finally now, through the medium of Christ Jesus. And his idea 
of religion was that it is wholly a matter of revelation. Man 
cannot by searching find out God. And it neverseems to have 
occurred to St. Paul to turn his attention to the material world 
and to seek to discover from it some higher lesson for his 
religious life. He believed that God could and did speak to 
humanity, his highest creation, through the manifold channels 
of daily experience, special illumination, and chosen personali- 
ties. He did not, accordingly, feel the necessity of constructing 
a system of natural religion and of making that the basis of 
revealed religion. He did not begin with the creation of the 
world to explain God’s relation to the souls of men. He did 
not concoct a cosmogony and make it introductory to his 
theology, nor did he ever for a moment confuse the two con- 
ceptions. He did not, for example, consider the science of 
astronomy as determining the extent and character of the 
kingdom of heaven, nor the science of geology as fixing the 
metes and bounds of the under world. In other words, religion 
to the apostle Paul was a perfectly distinct conception, and he 
never diluted it with philosophical speculations concerning the 
origin, constitution, and government of the material world. 
He did not set himself the task of explaining and justifying the 
course of events in the kingdom of nature, in order to vindi- 
cate the divine character and prove the creator and ruler of 
the universe a being worthy of man’s highest love and worship. 
The apostle uses the word Creator only once and even then 
God is thus characterized rather in contrast with man as his 
creature. Nor does he use such words as Maker and Almighty 
as synonyms of Father. He assumed the absolute creatorship 
and kingship of God as regards all things, but he never 
attempted to demonstrate them by any process of inductive or 
deductive reasoning, nor did he try to prove the goodness of 
God by an exposition of the operation of natural law. 
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[e] From what has been said it is clear that St. Paul con- 
ceived of God, first of all, as the loving, heavenly Father. The 
Fatherhood of God was thus the center of his religious faith, 
and he accepted it as a revealed truth. For this truth he felt 
himself indebted to patriarchs, prophets, and psalmists, and 
finally to Jesus Christ, who made known the depths of the 
Father’s lové and mercy. Man is the child of God, and the 
soul of man is the shechinah of the Father, who delights to 
dwell in the hearts of his children, making his Spirit to witness 
with their spirits that they are indeed his children. The Father 
needs no medium of approach to the souls of those that love 
him, for Christ has reconciled such unto him. Jesus, the sin- 
less, reflects the glory of the Father and embodies his love 
and mercy, and hence was, and is, the full revelation of God to 
man. By his death and resurrection he indeed demonstrated the 
Father’s willingness to forgive and save all who will turn unto him 
in faith. This was the rock upon which the apostle rested his 
faith, and he needed no farther assurance or demonstration of 
the existence of God, or of the reality of his love and mercy. 
And as the apostle conceived of God, so he conceived of Christ ; 
but his Christ was no figment of his own imagination, no 
product of his own heart. The Christ which he knew and 
loved was born of the seed of David according to the flesh and 
was declared to be the Son of God with power according to the 
spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead. The Jesus 
whom he saw near Damascus was the same Jesus whom Peter 
and the other disciples knew so well and loved so passionately. 
This leads us, finally, 


VI. To summarize the results of our investigation up to 
this point. It is conceded by all critics and historians that we 
know the life and character of St. Paul better than that of any 
of the other apostles and early disciples of Jesus. Indeed we 
know him through the best possible medium of information, 
viz., through his own words, which were written, however, 
not to glorify himself, but to exalt and glorify him whom he 
loved and served and after whom he was striving to pattern his 
life. We thus know the standard of life which St. Paul set 
before himself, and hence we know the apostle’s mind and heart 
and disposition. We know the real spirit that animated his 
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inner life, that dominated his thoughts, his plans, and his pur- 
poses. We know his mental characteristics, his moral aims and 
ambitions, his spiritual experiences and aspirations. We know 
through his own words of his labors and trials and discourage- 
ments, of his hopes and fears and failures, of his courage and 
persistence and self-denial, of his humility, tenderness, and 
freedom from resentment. We know what a high sense of 
honor pervaded his whole life, how devotedly faithful he was to - 
every obligation, how sincere, conscientious, and truthful was 
the thought and intent of his heart. We know his lineage, his 
strong racial characteristics, his religious predilections, his early 
training, and youthful zeal and ambition. “We know of his con- 
version to Christ and of his whole-hearted surrender to his 
Lord and Master. We know of his converse with Peter and 
James and of his close association with others who had known 
Jesus during his earthly career. We know that there was never 
a doubt in his mind but that he was preaching the same Christ 
whom Peter and the twelve preached, nor did the twelve ever 
raise a question or harbor a suspicion on this point. We do 
not know the physical proportions or outer aspect of the great 
apostle to the gentiles, but what of that! Such things belong 
to the perishable part of our humanity. We do know, however, 
the Paul who lived and labored under Claudius and Nero, the 
Paul whose life was hid with Christ in God. Yes, we know St. 
Paul better than we do any of the other apostles and early 
disciples of Christ, and I make bold to affirm that St. Paul 
knew Jesus as well or better than did any of his contemporaries. 
In fact St. Paul knew Jesus perfectly,— knew his mind, his 
heart, his disposition. The Son of God has but one mind, one 
heart, one disposition. And his mind is so sincere and frank, 
his heart so pure and steadfast, his disposition so true and 
unwavering, that he cannot be greatly misunderstood by those 
who come unto him with faith and love. The simplicity and 
homogeneity of that divine life and character make Jesus the 
most easily apprehended character in history. Then, too, St. 
Paul learned to know Jesus in those early years when the echo 
of his footsteps had scarcely died out of the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, when the shadow of the cross had barely faded from the 
top of Calvary, when the very glow of the Master’s presence 
was unconsciously reflected in the faces of his disciples, and 
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when the spirit of their risen and ever-present Lord was ani- 
mating all their hearts and forming and fashioning their lives. 
St. Paul learned to know and love a well-known and greatly 
beloved person, for whom he had seen men lay down their lives 
rather than deny and renounce their allegiance to him, and for 
whom later he himself a hundred times jeopardized his life and 
did it with joy. Once he had seen the radiant form of the 
Christ, and the vision impressed itself indelibly upon his soul. 
Then he reflected upon the voluntary submission and self- 
sacrifice of Jesus, and he saw in that act the purity of the 
sufferer’s purpose, the depth of his love, the proof of his 
divinity, and the great redeeming mercy of God. Henceforth 
Paul knew Jesus as the Son of God, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. And Jesus taught him many a lesson concerning 
God, and the fatherly love and compassion. The Father and 
Son became inseparably linked together in Paul’s mind and each 
reflected the glory of the other. But the apostle did not origi- 
nate the Christ whom he served, nor did he fail to verify his 
own conception of him by comparing it with the Jesus whom 
Peter and John and the other intimate disciples knew and loved 
so well. To suppose for one moment that he did is to impugn 
the apostle’s devotion to truth, his conscientiousness, his will- 
ingness to be taught, his meekness and his honor as a brother 
in Christ and as a professed follower of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. I will, therefore, conclude by reaffirming our theses: 
(1) We have thoroughly trustworthy and exceptionally full 
information concerning the life and character of St. Paul. (2) 
This documentary information proves St. Paul to be a thor- 
oughly trustworthy and competent witness concerning the life 
and character of Jesus of Nazareth. (3) St. Paul’s portrayal of 
the life and character of Jesus is clear and remarkably full. (4) 
The Christ of St. Paul is essentially the Christ of the four 
Gospels. (5) St. Paul’s epistles accordingly furnish us an 
entirely independent and a complete documentary proof of the 
historicity of the personal life of the Christ of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. 


[Zhe study has been made and the material collated for the portrayal of 
the Life and Character of Fesus Christ according to St. Paul.) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
UPON THE THEOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Theology. 


JUNE 6, 1894. 


May I be allowed a few personal words? My peregrinations 
in the beats and bounds of the theological sciences have been 
numerous and wearisome. In the deluge of them I have 
never yet found rest. To many it is an amazement to 
discover me, after sixteen years and over of threshing here 
and there and much winnowing of chaff and grain, once 
more inaugurated. And then, too, to be set apart to the chair 
whose topic it has been my pleasure to break ground in for al- 
most the length of my sojourn among you. To myself, also, it 
is a bit odd, if not startling, for it is a sign of the wanderer’s 
staff, and it is equally a symbol of the incessant “ whirligigs of 
time.”” One longs for the place of foundations, and the secure, 
untempestuous harbor. Preliminary to that greater exchange, I 
should like to be moved on one more step. The mantle of 
Biblical Theology I should like to let fall upon two or three 
younger men and climb to the final Pisgah of observation, the 
ultimate outlook upon the theological sciences. On its height I 
should like to be seated in the chair of Encyclopaedia. That 
ought to be my last station, so that from its eyrie and compre- 
hensive vantage-ground, I might have the pleasure of surveying 
and differentiating and classifying the far sweeps of these divine 
studies, and attain to the ideal of a genuine theological school 
worthy of this noble and supreme science. 


I would speak of some of the influences exerted by Biblical 
Theology upon the theological sciences in general. 

In the discussion there are a thousand things that you may 
find omitted, about which you would like some definitive judg- 
ment ; and indeed it would have been a privilege to consider 
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them, since the topics are so vital and exalted, but the universal 
cannot be compressed into an hour, and Biblical Theology is, 
after all, too young a study to grapple with all the rubrics of the 
system, much less the entire range of divine knowledge. 

Of course, the use of the term “theological sciences” is, 
for my present purpose, limited to apocalyptics. The name 
Biblical Theology is universally acknowledged to be most unfor- 
tunate, for it expresses nothing that might not be affirmed of 
any branch of learning derived from the Scriptures. It arose 
in the attempt to break loose from the bonds of Confessionalism 
and the consequent dogmatics constructed thereon. In the 
struggle after emancipation, the first premise was that authori- 
tative dogma should be reared upon the Bible alone, and not 
upon the symbols of faith adopted by the various churches. 
Of course, at the outset, the chief criticism fell upon the Lu- 
theran formularies. 

At first the boundary line between the historic method and 
the thetic arrangement of the doctrines was not scientifically 
observed, and the term was applied indifferently to the chrono- 
logical unfolding of revelation and to the logical order of its 
theorems as suggested by the rubrics of the ordinary theological 
treatises. Latterly it has been more carefully and narrowly re- 
stricted to the historico-genetic development of the truth con- 
cerning God and man and the world as contained in the Scrip- 
tures. There is, in other words, a progress in the statement of 
the mind of God. One age has a germinal fact planted in it, 
which is expanded in the next, with probably a new element of 
correlated thought added. Some periods have a singular dearth 
of any fresh movenients of the Spirit, whether in the nature of 
utterance or of experience. Others are distinguished by a full- 
ness, richness, and maturity both of the divine and the human 
consciousness, so that they have become the great standards 
beyond whose projections of ideas and exemplifications of char- 
acter none can advance, and concerning which there can only 
be the verification by experiment and conduct. 

At the beginning of our discussion it should be remembered 
that no science, whether in the sphere of nature or of grace, can 
reach absolute and determinate limits. Each is evermore sub- 
ject to corrections and readjustments. There must be advance- 
ment in the very discovery and elucidation of the facts ; and this 
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unrest is as much due to an enlargement of man’s capacities as of 
his real knowledge. He cannot help attaining to better methods; 
he becomes able to find out more and with greater accuracy, 
because he has better instruments and increased facility. The 
difficulties of being exact are augmented in the arena of will. 
The elements of freedom and individualism intensify in an im- 
measurable degree the hindrances to precision and certainty. All 
the more, in the interplay of the divine and human volitions, with 
their obscure relationships, and the mysteries enhanced by the 
remoteness and dimness of their origin and the secrecy of their 
springs. The resultant phenomena are complex and entangled 
to the last exponent ; nor do the other divergences between the 
divine and the human psychologies diminish the aggravations of 
this problem. It behooves all sciences to be modest and undic- 
tatorial, and most of all, such as lie in these strange regions of 
character, of volitional transcendence or immanence. God alone 
knows His own counsel ; He can declare as much or as little of it 
as He deems best, and to whom He pleases, but never in its com- 
pleteness and absoluteness ; there is no human or angelic vessel, 
however prepared, capable of holding it. God in His Son and 
the Spirit, does bring us a small measure thereof, and forms 
the eye that it may see the garments of light which enfold Him 
and trace the fringes of His robe; but the essence and the out- 
ward thunders of His power who can understand, even could one 
see and hear their diapason? This should be remembered in 
the realms of nature and of grace; this should be forgotten 
least of all in those researches which lie in the labyrinths 
of will, and by methods which are so much concerned with psy- 
chology. 

Bear in mind also that Biblical Theology is a comparatively 
recent science. The necessity for its existence arose in the con- 
flicts from 1700 to 1800, especially in the later period of political 
and religious upheavals; its larger unfolding lies in our own cen- 
tury. At present the development is continually hampered by 
the new school of historic criticism, which keeps the age and 
structure of the literature in doubt, and so materially affects the 
right study of the progress of divine and human thought, and 
the evolution of conduct as well. 


I. The first influence affects the Bible itself as the source 
of the spiritual sciences. 
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The material of Biblical Theology is of course limited to the 
sacred books. Certain preparations must already have been 
made. The canon must have been determined. The text must 
have been brought back as nearly as possible to its primitive 
form. The critical questions in all their subtlety and magni- 
tude should have been settled according to just norms of analysis 
and reconstruction. The whole art of search into the inner 
and full significance of the verbiage must have preceded. The 
current of political and religious events is tothe rearward. The 
side lights of statistics, archeology, geography, and natural 
sciences have yielded their disclosures, some with less, some 
with greater tributary rays. A mass of interlocked and jangled 
questions have been marshaled and dismissed, antecedent to 
the main task. The investigator should be a sufficient scholar 
in these preludes that he may come to his own close, justly and 
candidly. No man’s zpse dixit¢ in criticism and exegesis, especi- 
ally when that autocratic dictum is subjective, should be final 
with the biblical theologian ; for his own science has something 
to say, and clamorously, in that great auditorium. 

While Biblical Theology finds its material in the Scriptures, 
it is not its function to determine their origin, their validity, 
their authority; although it does bring forward weighty evi- 
dence on these subjects. But it must penetrate into and lay 
bare the spiritual composition of their contents. Analysis is 
beyond question the first process; the knife must divide the 
substance, so that nerves and muscles and bones and all organic 
constituents may be traced and understood. 

Therefore one discovers different orders of literature. Some 
documents are narrative, some legal, some liturgical, some pro- 
phetic, some philosophic, some epistolary. The style is here 
prose and there poetry. Each of these has its own law of in- 
terpretation. The hermeneutic art must be particular in its 
observance of the rhetorical form. 

A second element in the analysis which is far more vital, 
indeed it lies at the root of our science, is the mediate or immedi- 
ate divine utterances on the one hand, the thoughts and facts of 
experience on the other. Elohim or Jehovah or Jesus speaks 
directly or through some elect and accredited representative 
and personal medium or indeed through some appointed symbol ; 
at others he voices his will through the defective light of human 
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conduct. A mediator, a prophet, an artistic sign or a conse- 
crated ritual, may unfold the mind of God; or the words and 
deeds of men and women in their life of imperfect faith or 
positive unbelief, may be a vehicle of instruction. An age 
opens with a high spiritual movement on the basis of a direct 
or indirect revelation of God. Through the progress of 
events there may be affiliated additions to this original 
heavenly vision or statement, with a view to the enlargement 
of the first particulars. These may be few or many. Bound 
up with these celestial directions there is invariably the life as 
affected by supernatural guidance. How do men and women 
and nations conduct themselves under such supersensuous in- 
fluences? How much do they appropriate of these truths? Do 
they approximate the standard thus reared? Do they seek 
the God who loves them with such incessant determination of 
grace? What is their mental attitude? What are their activi- 
ties under the impact of divine counsels? The portrayal of 
character, current of history, the elaboration of virtues, are so 
many criticisms of the effects produced by the interference, 
although the narrative thereof be without the critical air or tone. 
By way of illustration, take the epoch of the creation: you 
have a spiritual being, a series of natural laws and a positive 
commandment imposed on the Adamic pair. The record then 
traces their development under this constitution and these varied 
statutes. The trial of the will ends in the catastrophe of a fall, 
which is relieved by the first great promise and is followed by 
the judgment of expulsion. The next period is characterized by 
depicting the human succession as subordinated to this promise. 
The great mass of humanity degenerates into anarchic cor- 
ruptions. The judgment of the deluge closes an age whose 
last years, however, are brightened by the suggestion of a cove- 
nant with a more specialized direction of the spermatic element. 
This cyclic movement is the order in every successive age. 
The revelations become more frequent; the original sections 
are more minutely defined and enlarged. The life thereunder 
grows more complex. The few believe and advance, the many 
deteriorate, and the axe is laid to the root of the tree, that 
the old and exhausted may give way to a new order. Now 
this experience is never perfect. It can in no event be an 
absolute norm. The infirmities, lapses, positive downfalls, 
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even apostasies, are given us with unrelenting self-condemna- 
tion. The divine mirror is always held up to the behavior of 
these selected persons, and must be, because these holy books 
assure us that we ought to be either walking with God or 
before Him, and that all things are under the scrutiny of His 
eyes and have their action open in His presence. Nevertheless 
this very experience presents data from which we may derive the 
average human view of morality and religion in any time, while 
both the particular and general conduct must be guided and rec- 
tified by the norm set up by the Divine Word in that same age, 
as well as by the accumulations of past positive revelations and 
bygone experiences as to what is essentially right and true and 
beautiful. The errors in the thought and conduct of Abraham, 
his mistake in theology and ethics, and his misbehavior are 
plainly told us, as well as his obedience and faith. Moses and 
David, Job and Jeremiah, Peter and Paul, are subjected to the 
same rebukes and criticisms. Society and government are both 
portrayed in their evil conditions more than in their good. The 
wickedness of the nations is castigated by the whips of the 
prophets; the kingdom of priests is in constant controversy 
before the divine court. Such catalogues of sins as we find re- 
cited to them by the seers are sorrowful by reason of their very 
multiplicity. The inflexible law and the yearning covenant are 
alike held up to conscience and heart ; the experience is inevita- 
bly below the standard, therefore it cannot be an authority in 
itself. The religious and moral consciousness cannot work out 
an absolute rule by itself; it must invariably be subordinated to 
and purified by the divine life and truth as relatively declared 
in any given age. 

But here it must be added that analysis further shows how 
God frequently leaves men to the natural standard originally 
implanted within them. It is remarkable how few are the 
ethical precepts disclosed in the first periods of the race. Men 
were left to the guidance of their native moral sense and those 
innate ideas which were part of their original constitution, and 
were designed to be sufficient. And when the ethical declara- 
tions are announced, they are a reaffirmation for the most part 
of the judgments formulated by the conscience. The exercises 
of the moral constitution of man in these instances are incor- 
porated into the body of the Scriptures. The same thing we 
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see on a lower plane in the use of existing natural objects as 
symbols of spiritual facts, as signs and sacraments of cove- 
nants. In like manner the previously existing forms of sacrifice 
and worship have many of their humanly devised elements 
adopted in ceremonial and ritual legislation, so that positive law 
is like moral law in this respect. 

The analysis proves the existence of still another factor. 
Every age has its own body of divinity; it puts its thoughts of 
God and the world and man in some statement substantially 
dogmatic. These reflections often contain purely speculative 
and imaginative components. Especially did the ancient philos- 
ophy, as well as the modern, love to discuss the Being of the 
Absolute, His moral government, the terrible mystery of evil, 
the relation of infinite to finite will, the motive of disinterested- 
ness or of utilitarianism in religion, and many such serious and 
staggering enigmas. Traces of these formulations we discover 
in Abraham’s ethical view of God; in the wisdom literature, 
which is almost wholly of this order; Job, Ecclesiastes, the 
Proverbs, some of the Psalms, reflect the theological and ethical 
conclusions of the age, always on the basis of spiritual religion. 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah show definite personal conclusions as 
to what they think the theodicy ought to be. Moreover, Job, 
Proverbs, and a few Psalms indicate to us that a volume of 
tradition on these heads, called the teaching of the ancients, 
had been a part of the discipline in the philosophic schools; 
such a paradosis was received as almost final in its authority. 
These are ingrafted into the sacred record; their insufficiency 
or mistakes are not always shown so directly and distinctly as 
they are in the censure by Elihu and the severe rebuke admin- 
istered by Jehovah to Job and his friends, but they are all 
amenable to the divine criticism; they must be judged as to 
their rightness or wrongness by the authoritative utterances 
of God. 

There is, moreover, a current of traditional revelation indi- 
cated by the analysis. The Cainites do not lose all at once the 
earlier presentations of the existence of one God, and His will 
as law, and the promise as well. The Moabites and Ammonites 
could not suddenly drop out of their minds the Abrahamic 
covenant. The Edomites could not have forgotten for years 
the history of Isaac and Jacob. The manifold naturalizations 
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of foreign families into the congregation as freemen, or as trib- 
utaries, or as slaves, must have carried many convictions to the 
outside world as well as to that within. The very universalistic 
scope of promise and covenant could allow no rest to the world- 
mission of monotheism. All nations were to know that Jehovah 
is God. In fine exemplification of the long currency of spiritual 
religion we observe such characters as Abimelech, with his gold- 
en rule; that splendid type, Melchisedek, with his pure spiritu- 
ality ; those religious kinsmen of Moses, Reuel, Jethro, and 
Hobab; and that august preacher of and sufferer for wisdom, Job, 
together with his philosophic friends, all outside of the Israelit- 
ish pale. A mission, too, like that of Jonah to Nineveh, had its 
immediate regenerative effects. Doubtless these are but a few 
of many who resisted the polytheistic and mythopoeic currents. 
The theology and the ethics of some of these prominent per- 
sonages are embodied in the holy books, and they must be 
recognized by and are subject to the higher judgment of pure 
revelation. Nor are the darker sides of the naturalistic expe- 
rience pushed into the background. The collapse of the great 
mass of the race, even in their intellectual conception of God, 
is one of the cardinal themes of the older and later prophets of 
history and of vision. The burdens on the world-powers seek- 
ing for universal empire, while they are actually the instruments 
of Jehovah for His work of purgation,—yes, they are even called 
His anointed ones and His servants,— yet they are uncon- 
sciously so, for they worship their own might and bow down to 
their own net, and so move to their own doom. 

There is a further constituent to be noticed in the sacred 
records. The popular conception of a doctrine is sometimes al- 
lowed to remain in that crude, undeveloped form. One next 
notices new views arising, so that the unmodified and ancient 
conception stands side by side with the modified and more 


recent. Then the doctrine is developed by induction, and 


finally in that advanced logical state together with directly re- 
vealed accretions, it is adopted into the later Judaic or the Chris- 
tian system, because in that state, it is an ultimate relative con- 
clusion of the truth. The human mind has reached results 
which are divine and are so sealed by the Holy Spirit. This is 
vitally the case with eschatological theories. From the concept 
of Sheol to the Resurrection tenet as taught and exemplified by 
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our Lord and his apostles, is a long way, but it is a vivid witness 
to this point. From the dim thought current among the pa- 
triarchs and the specific translations of individuals, and in one 
case the reappearance after death, to the new conception of the 
Psalms ; thence to the metaphorical intimations in the prophets, 
or Job’s suffering aspirations and sense of the need of a Para- 
clete because of the lack of equity in the present order, to the 
definite dogma of the Chasdim and the Pharisees, in their dis- 
cussions with Hellenists and Sadducees, respectively ; thence to 
the sayings in harmony with the Pharisaic dogma and to the facts 
of our Lord’s resurrection, ascension, and enthronement, show 
graphically such a rise of the history of doctrine in the Bible 
itself. Thus we have all shades of intellectual experience and of 
practical life under the persuasions of religious and moral truth. 
This large element is chosen by an inspired elective process 
to show us the divine movement in imperfect humanity. Most 
of the so-called “moral difficulties”? of the Old Testament lie in 
this realm, although not entirely so. Much of the attempt to 
separate the Word of God as contained in the Scriptures is a 
blind groping after this more correct method of analysis. 
Hence St. Paul used just such instances of darker unsanctified 
experience, and remarks with regard to them, “ Now these 
things happened unto them by way of example; and they were 
written for our admonition upon whom the ends of the ages 


are come.” 


II. We would next consider the influence of Biblical The- 
ology upon the classification of the theological sciences. The 
determination to which of the processes of methodology Bibli- 
cal Theology belongs, has been the subject of some controversy. 
A group of German encyclopzedists, whom several Americans 
follow, have persisted in setting it forth as the consummate 
flower of exegesis ; but these same Teutonic writers also arrange 
biblical archzeology and biblical history under the same head ; 
in fact, all the sciences drawn from the material which the Bible 
furnishes are so collocated. This comes from a wrong principle 
of classification. Exegesis is exegesis and not history; whether 
you are interpreting Livy, or Sophocles, or Isaiah; the historical 
element in the author is something different. Archzology is 
not an exegetical process, however much help the art of inter- 
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pretation may furnish it. It only makes confusion in the 
general science of classification, to use the same term with a dif- 
ferent sense, in different realms of knowledge. Others have 
placed Biblical Theology under systematic theology, but this 
mistake arises from a similar misconception of the kernel, the 
function, and the aim of this science. The accented movement 
of Biblical Theology is historical, for it traces the unfolding of 
revelation and experience in successive ages. The stress is on 
the chronological setting and the process in time. The very 
fact that there is a growth upward and sometimes a retrogres- 
sion as well on the side of character, shows that it is a problem 
of years, and place, and heredity. Hence it belongs to the 
historical process ; its method, its aim, is historic. It occupies 
precisely the same position in the sphere of the Biblical cen- 
turies as the history of doctrine does in the organized move- 
ments of the Christian church. This is an important thing to 
be fixed and acknowledged. Now this Biblical Theology, as a 
historical process, becomes the determinative factor in the log- 
ical presentation of divine truth ; it furnishes the material from 
which the ideas of God are formulated. It is the standard by 
which these ideas are grouped into a system, and by which 
this body of thought must be tested, rectified, enlarged. It 
occupies the key position. It stands at the summit, up to which 
the previous processes, philological, exegetical, and historical, 
have led the investigator; thence it becomes the source from 
which the outflowing streams are to spring in larger measure, 
whether in the elaboration of religious and ethical dogmas, or 
in the experiential branches. Then, also, since it is itself the 
result of the historical order, Biblical Theology must be dis- 
tinguished from the logical process applied to the same truths. 
Hence the classification and orderly grouping of the statements 
gathered by Biblical Theology terminate in biblical dogmatics 
and ethics. This is the first differentiation it compels. Now, 
herein the historico-genetic order, while not lost sight of, is 
made subordinate to the arrangement of truth under the rubrics 
which have sprung up in the progress of history. In process of 
time biblical dogmatics will swing loose from the terminology 
which has arisen largely through speculative uses, and will give 
place to that suggested by the Hebrew and the Greek, also by 
the emphasis put upon certain phases of revelation in the ages. 
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I am convinced, therefore, that the term covenant, which has 
now been put into the background through the abuse made of 
it by the federal theologians, must find its legitimate ictus 
in biblical dogmatics, as it certainly does in Biblical Theology. 
So the term holiness, whether as descriptive of God or as a 
rule for our nature and conduct, ought to take the place of in- 
effectual Latin equivalents, which are too feeble to express the 
idea of their own definitions. There are depths in that word 
which justification and sanctification can never exhaust. There 
is a comprehensiveness as well, which the amplest wing of oc- 
cidental phrases can never overspread. The eggs of the divine 
nest have often been addled by scholastic and confessional 
abuses. This science demands the restoration of the mother- 
hen to her promised brood. As a consequence, too, this idea of 
holiness, so wonderfully prominent in the Scriptures, is given 
a very insignificant consideration in the systems. 

Further, the influence of Biblical Theology necessitates a 
disruption in what is variously called divinity, dogmatics, di- 
dactic, thetic, or systematic theology. This strange mixture of 
authoritative and speculative elements has stood forth from the 
time of the second century as a remarkably imposing edifice. 
What master minds have reared it! What an illustrious suc- 
cession of writers, fathers, doctors, scholastics, reformers, ration- 
alists, mystics, have been in the quarries and have dressed the 
stones, and have laid the foundations and raised this comprehen- 
sive structure! Origen, Lactantius, Cyril, Theodorus, Augus- 
tine, Anselm, Abelard, Duns Scotus, Aquinas, Melancthon, 
Calvin, Gerhard, Arminius, Edwards, Schleiermacher, Rothe, 
Ritschl, who can array all the minds that have tempered the 
mortar and run up the scaffolding and laid the masonry of this 
stupendous building? But in the confusion of the divine with 
the human, and by the attempt at absolute reconciliation and 
unification, it has marred its own usefulness and serviceableness, 
What theological hates and bitternesses of soul have been en- 
gendered by its erection! How it has stood in the way of 
genuine principles of classification, and impeded the road toa 
newer structure! The human ingredients of philosophy and 
speculation overshadowed the heavenly truths, which indeed 
frequently were made to fit into the native terms but with an 
entirely different meaning; these malformed imaginations 
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looked grotesque enough and limped self-consciously in these 
simple garments of the faith. 

The confessions have also constructed huge Babylonian sys- 
tems, and these divergent litigious schemes have waged interne- 
cine war upon one another during the centuries. The scriptural, 
the confessional, and the speculative elements all have their 
legitimate uses, but neither confessions nor philosophy should 
overshadow the pure dogmas of the Word. The human element 
should be subject to the higher authority for correction, as well 
as for principles. It is not even logical to prove the divine 
theorems by reason first and then by scripture. To be normal, 
the philosophic and the confessional elements should be con- 
ducted wholly upon the biblical basis. And in order to this, the 
dogmas of the Word should stand apart in all the divinity of 
their origin and in the absoluteness of their authority. What 
Biblical Theology effected on the one side by requiring the 
logical arrangement of the truth it had gleaned, it now also re- 
quires from the side of the ecclesiastical and philosophic dogmas; 
the scriptural constituents must be separated lest those truths 
lose their authority, simplicity, and force under purely human 
reasonings. And this is equally a liberation for the ecclesiasti- 
cal dogmatics, which must henceforth compare itself with the 
biblical formulations. It cannot give itself Aristotelian airs for 
one century, for the next, Platonic; it dare not speak in Kantian 
phraseology the first day, the second declaim in Fichte’s lingo, 
the third identify itself with Schelling, the fourth flit to the spirit 
world of Hegel, and so on. The imaginative components must 
have their feathers clipped, and must see themselves as they are 
in the mirror of the Word. The sight of their own homeliness 
may teach them humility and reverence. With that spirit and 
by such a reconstruction, the old-fashioned dogmatics can be- 
come a splendid and peaceful servant of the Lord; but Biblical 
Theology has taught it that it is no longer a mistress, but a 
handmaiden. 

Another differentiation is due to the analysis which Biblical 
Theology has instituted. Experience demands a sphere of its 
own. Indeed, in the science itself, the experiential element 
must have a separate inductive treatment. There is the play 
of human thought awakened by the Spirit and moving in 
obedience to its themes, the work of the religious conscious- 
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ness without the direct revelation of the Spirit, which yields 
its own dogmas, more or less in harmony with the divine 
teachings; of such are those we find in Job, Ecclesiastes, in 
certain utterances of the patriarchs, and occasionally of the 
prophets, as Jeremiah and Zephaniah. There is also a 
second division, furnished by the religious and moral con- 
duct ; the good and evil deeds, whether under the covenant 
or out of it, in naturalism, afford material for a new science 
within the circle of Biblical Theology itself. So in the Chris- 
tian church, the thought engendered by faith in the Lord, 
is of immense value, whether considered separately or as massed 
in the history of doctrine. And beyond this are the formulated 
results of the history of doctrine, which makes the genuine 
science of ecclesiatical dogmatics. And further still there are 
the deeds and conduct under the Christian teaching; the act- 
ual conditions of spiritual change; the growth through grace 
and discipline; the effects.of contemplation, meditation, reflec- 
tion; the results of specific doctrine upon the character; the 
outcome of evangelical, rationalistic, mystical principles; the 
variant types of piety, and soon. How pregnant would obser- 
vation be in these ample ranges of life! We should painstak- 
ingly gather the testimony for the upbuilding of this science so 
weighty for apologetics, so stimulating to the duty of imitation 
and fellowship. These studies will yield most valuable results, 
psychological, theological, ethical, practical And yet how 
utterly neglected this labor has been! A few of its rubrics 
have been handled theoretically in the systematic theologies ; a 
few more in devotional literature ; some themes have obtained 
expression in hymns and the great allegories ; but nowhere is 
there a genuine science constructed on the facts of the spiritual 
life. Here is a true function of the Christian consciousness, 
but not at all a finally self-determining force for indicating the 
sovereign essence of our faith. Such a science will also prevent 
the attempt to identify the consciousness of Christ or of his 
Apostles with inspiration, or its issue in revelation. St. Paul 
himself discriminates between his own conceptions, although he 
thinks them in accord with the mind of the Lord, and what he 
had directly received from the Holy Spirit. The mind of Christ 
remains the abiding and inflexible norm, just as physical ex- 
periences and results must be tested by the laws and forces of 
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nature. Though it cannot be the highest, yet how rich is the 
subordinate sphere. What unexplored mines lie here ready to 
yield their ore to the industrious student, and to be transmuted 
by the higher tests. What may be discovered in Montanism, 
in Donatism, in Novatianism as well as in the Old Catholic pat- 
terns. What stores can be gathered from a life like that of 
Athanasius or Chrysostom ; from the Thomist and Scotist, the 
Jansenist and Jesuit, the Dominican and Franciscan, the Calvin- 
ist and Arminian types. Schleiermacher and Rothe may stand 
in solid opposition against Hengstenberg and Stahl, and yet 
alike furnish material. The Noetics and Puseyites may yield 
the fruit of their points of view and of the virtues as stimu- 
lated by their systems. The different facets and lustres make 
a fascinating and imposing and helpful study which Biblical 
Theology has created. 


III. Let us examine in the third place, the influence of 
Biblical Theology in determining the main trend of the curricu- 
lum. On what shall the preponderance be placed in the 
arrangement of the professional courses? What shall be the 
chief element about which the other studies shall be clustered ? 
This does not concern the aim of such a culture, which may be 
various according to the individual capacity and purpose; it 
may be to produce effective preachers or to discipline the mind 
for the teaching office in any science that manifests the thought 
of God; or to qualify the author to illustrate the divine ways 
through ephemeral or more permanent literature; these pro- 
fessional ends are not in question, but rather how most accurate- 
ly to reach them. In all the ages up to our own, the central in- 
fluence has radiated from divinity, didactic theology, systematic 
theology, according as it happened to becalled. This, as we 
have seen, is a compound of one-fourth of Scripture and three- 
fourths of speculation, philosophy, or eliminating logic. The 
tyranny of this largely human and rationalizing factor distorted 
all theological training, and therefore the evenness of the prac- 
tical ministry, and filled the church with endless strife. No 
matter how it was taught, whether by tradition, by sentences, 
by summaries, by a prioré principles, the result was similar. In 
the courses of study, exegesis never had any proportionate show- 
ing for eighteen centuries, until rationalism compelled its 
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recognition. Criticism, when it appeared on duty in the 
churchly camps, was immediately court-martialed. There is no 
more pitiful ecclesiastical trial than the process Wettstein. 
There was no room for any presentation of history commensu- 
rate with its worth, except on the side of the development of 
doctrine in a few centuries, and this liberty was accorded it 
solely to fortify the throne of the usurper. Sporadic attempts 
at revolution from the inside were speedily suppressed; the 
attack and overthrow had to come from the outside. _It is cu- 
rious to note that all the successful movements toward freedom 
have come through Biblical Theology from the day of Gabler 
(1787) to that of Ritschl’s New Kantianism. The desire to re- 
turn to the Scriptures, to get rid of the pyramids of confession- 
alism, combined with the hope of breaking the shackles which 
the State has placed upon the independence of the Church, 
has brought about Biblical Theology and biblical dogmatics in 
distinction from ecclesiastical dogmatics. Wise is that seminary 
which anticipates this differentiation in its scheme of instruc- 
tion, because the young David has certainly imbedded a pebble 
in the forehead of Goliath; helies prone at Ephes-Dammim. 
Out of his ashes, such renovated champions have sprung as bibli- 
cal dogmatics, ecclesiastical dogmatics, experimental theology, 
apologetics ; others are to follow with broad wings for the 
new atmosphere and the wider reaching skies. As another 
effect of the deposition of the tyrant, textual criticism, histori- 
cal criticism, interpretation, have sprung to their feet with their 
stately retinue of sciences. History, so long in Babylon, has 
returned with joy upon her head from her exile, to her normal 
home in the city of God, and now follows the river from under 
the altar, not for three centuries only, but to the furthest banks 
of time, and the revived waters of the Salt sea. Music, so long 
an alien to a theological curriculum, although a servitor in the 
house of the Lord, now chants and plays in verse and melody 
and harmony. Sociology has come, a permanent member of the 
friendly group, and is recognized as the new guide for the next 
steps of the kingdom. Preaching and service have a new dig- 
nity. Many differentiated branches clamor for admittance; how 
gladly would we give them their deserved positions, and so cul- 
tivate the minutest areas of revealed truth, with all the detail 
and extent that is accorded to the natural sciences. Oh that 
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Biblical Theology could invoke the benefactions of those who 
honor God by their substance, with as much persuasiveness and 
energy as it has shown in taking the central place of the curricu- 
lum, and according to every branch its station and honors! 
Would that this science could make the Church of God conceive 
what a theological seminary means, and what it requires of 
equipment in order to bring out the depths and heights of the 
Word, for the elaboration and defence of the truth, for the 
equipoise and normal relations of all knowledge under God, 
and for training in service for Christ! Why shall theology, the 
first as well as the chief and the all-inclusive science, be the 
last in reaching the broad educational position which belongs 
to it? 


IV. Biblical Theology also rectifies some methods in the 
elaboration of the sciences. We may draw attention to a few 
only. 

Because it itself is so largely a purely objective science, it 
exacts a larger attention to the objective evidence than to the 
subjective method. Thus in textual criticism the temper which 
is impatient of delay in the discovery of earlier manuscripts, 
whether of Hebrew or Greek, and which seeks to create a new 
text out of existing documents and versional and patristic read- 
ings, is one with which Biblical Theology has but a moderate 
sympathy; speculative reconstructions may be essayed, but they 
can be only approximately scientific in their results. Our science 
would sooner trust the earliest historical record. It would like 
to have the original copies, yes, the very foundation documents, 
and it would say the great ambition of scholarship should be 
the search for these and the families of scrolls that lead up 
thereto. It would say, organize discovery; develop the art of 
finding, not in the slow, sporadic, cumbersome way, in which 
these things are now done; half of the splendid finds are due 
to good fortune rather than science. Funds for such high 
objects should be the willing gifts of lovers of truth. We are 
but at the threshold of what may be unearthed or unburied. 
A deal of time spent in subjective dreams by German, English, 
and American professors might better be devoted to digging 
in the cities of Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, in the valleys of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, the highlands of Media, and so on, 
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or in searching the oldest monasteries, temples, and pyramids 
for ancient records. There is nowhere an organization for 
doing this work of the church according to the first’ principles 
of science; not even the Egyptian Exploration Society, much 
less the Palestinian survey, or the occasional tours of enthusi- 
astic or indifferent excavators in the plain of Shinar, rise to the 
proper level; nor do the temporary commissions for purchasing 
documents conduct their service with precision. Meanwhile the 
Turk is destroying masses of manuscripts among the Armenians. 
This would be the first suggestion of Biblical Theology in favor 
of objective textual criticism. In the interval, it would prefer 
the oldest historical copy of the Scriptures, Hebrew and Greek, 
that it has at hand, to all the work of the critics. The errors of 
the oldest are safer than the guesses of a modern mixture. 

So in historical criticism, Biblical Theology cannot admit 
into its apparatus any reconstruction of extant materials from a 
philosophic prepossession. It puts a solid front of opposition 
to the application of the theory of a material or a Hegelian 
evolution to these sacred documents, with the view of recon- 
structing the annals of the Jews. The history of the church and 
modern civilization obviously cannot be so transformed. Christ 
and His law were before Christianity, but, according to these 
speculators, Christ and His law, the crowning character, and the 
supreme Truth, ought to come centuries after the slow develop- 
ment of the religious elements in civilization. In the same way, 
every new and elevated reform in the pseudo-universal religions 
should be historically stood upon its head. Thank God! the 
universe of will does not proceed according to the ideas of 
such a philosophy. Its theory of Judaism is just as wrong as 
it would be if applied to Christianity. Almost the entire range 
of documents have to be doctored in this interest as to their 
origin, idea, and material. That other element, vzz.: of compo- 
site text, and sometimes joint authorship, which is an obvious 
objective fact, should not be confused with this prepossession, 
which must stand or fall on its own merits. Biblical Theology 
says that interpolations, changes, wholesale reversals and re- 
visions, according to the dictates of a subjective principle so 
easily disprovable, are impossible procedures in reputable 
science. The exigencies of a theory must not command the 
inversion of objective facts. Notions of the impossibility of 
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miracles and prophecy have led to many violent wrenches of 
texts, and suggestions of interpolations are as plenty as rain in 
May. And yet the unthinking world considers it has been 
done finally. It was done finally a great many times before. 
Men of science are already revising their evolutionary philoso- 
phy in nature; so the Old Testament scholars will before long 
drop this astonishing bit of jingoism in the territory of the Jews, 
and allow that antiquity had some candor and judgment; that 
the Jew was not, above all other people, the unmitigated lover 
of fraud. Was this not the old, tricksy charge which deism and 
vulgar rationalism suggested as the explanation of both Judaism 
and Christianity ? 

Moreover, such documents of the prophets as are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be authentic and genuine must be al- 
lowed to speak for themselves. If they point backward to a 
history which agrees with the ancient Scriptural view (not 
necessarily the traditional view of the theologians), that favor- 
able testimony must be heard; and assuredly they do accord 
tradition the largest certainty in all the complex matters of the 
Israelitish congregation. The cardinal events of politics and 
religion are there declared and appealed to as if they were parts 
of the national as well as individual consciousness. 

Moreover, if there be a consensus of evidence to the central 
trend of the past on the part of all these universally accredited 
authors ; if they are accordant as to the divine idea, the devel- 
opment of the covenants, the Jehovistic redemptions, the 
doctrine of the remnant, and the proclamations of law; and if 
they have a conformity of belief and profession as to the destiny 
of their people, both punitive and salvatory; this joint evidence 
must stand. And these are the facts as you read them in these 
prophets, and this volume of united affirmation is wholly in the 
teeth of the modern explanation of this history. For that pro- 
phetic unity is not presented as a tendency, but as an applica- 
tion of fixed religious and moral principles, all trending one way, 
and into one finality, namely, the Kingdom of God on earth. 
No genuine Biblical Theology can accept the present evolu- 
tionary explanation of this history or of the religion of Israel, 
as presented by the radical wing of the higher criticism. No 
biblical theologian can produce the results of Kuenen and Her- 
mann Schultz without an utter subversion of the documents. 
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Suppose the student of the history of doctrine were to approach 
Athanasius, Augustine, and Anselm on the one hand, Origen, 
Eusebius, and Cyril on the other, and say they represented certain 
tendencies which ought not to have been evolved in that time, 
but belong distinctly to the time of Jansen and Calvin and Ed- 
wards on the one hand, and Molinus, Erskine, and Maurice on 
the other, and on such a hypothesis would eviscerate these 
writers of all their individual elements, and ascribe these re- 
jected parts to some such period and authors as those indicated, 
would you have any patience with the impudence of it? But 
that is precisely the canon applied to the historical books and to 
the Hexateuch, so-called. If the unfolding of doctrine in 
Christian times cannot be so subverted, the documents concern- 
ing the growth of revelation should not be subjected to a criti- 
cism, whose sole anxiety is to take the divine out of them and to 
substitute gross human conceits in their place, conceits which are 
distinctly reprobated by the whole library of the old covenant. 
For a man to say that Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, all fight 
against polytheism, as if it were the historic religion of Israel, 
when they expressly deny that it was, but are earnestly lashing 
the innate tendency of man to go wrong, is to destroy all trust 
in words. For a man to say that the doctrine of centralized 
worship was the distinct tenet of Deuteronomy, and that Deu- 
teronomy is the product of Josiah’s time, when Joel, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, long before Josiah’s time, most positively 
affirm that Jerusalem was such a center of cult and revelation, 
is to ask us to wear long ears and put on the dunce’s cap. 

Now there is a plea from Biblical Theology for a genuine, 
honest historical criticism. It discovers by its own analysis, a 
great variety of documents that are linked together as the his- 
tory of divine grace, from the universal to the particular, from the 
particular to the universal, and it is a marvelous product. The 
flavor of the original documents remains. Parts are retained 
by evident quotation. True science will try to discover those 
ab extra first, ab intra afterwards. True science will treat these 
precious records of the past with the same reverence and care 
that the historical critic handles the imperial parchments and 
the papal archives. If a historian were to set out with the pur- 
pose of reducing the development of Germany to the level of the 
growth of Spain, because of a necessary uniformity of evolution, 
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he would be guilty of no greater folly than to make the Hebrew 
history walk exactly in the tracks of the Egyptian or the Greek; 
but that is precisely what these men do. If I were to apply the 
canons of Kuenen and Wellhausen and Stade and Robertson 
Smith to the documents of our Civil War, I could produce an 
entire muddle of the facts, even more startling than this Israel- 
itish imbroglio. For according to them, two such contrary ideas 
of civilization as were presented by the North and South could 
not have existed side by side in one people, and be in sectional 
conflict. The conceptions and usages ostensibly ascribed to the 
South, must have been the precedent condition of the whole 
country, and have gradually evolved themselves into the idea 
of liberty, represented as if it were the sole property of the 
North; the change was not wrought by strife between two 
tendencies, but by natural selection. The whole spirit of 
this school is to deny that superior virtue can exist alongside 
of vice. You might as well say that a man’s conscience cannot 
be operative if he be living in contravention of its dictates. 
But if the moral sense is vigorous in its protests against the 
decay of virtue, so the mind of God in Revelation may antedate 
and rebuke the downward tendencies of individuals and nations, 
their hostile thoughts of Him and their flagrant rebellions. 
God’s ideas do precede the human, and do prevent their stagna- 
tion ; but, according to this philosophy, God should be at the end 
of evolution, for He is the highest possible flower of the pro- 
cess. The growth of man in civilization is not a spontaneous 
accident ; it is a divine seed implanted in the soil of human will, 
and is marked by incessant divine interventions. A genuine 
historical criticism dare not project canons in violation of the 
present moral constitution of man and society. It ought no more 
to do it with regard to the past. No; it has a noble function, 
but it must be according to the laws of language, of history, of 
psychology, of ethics, of religion. These it cannot change; 
these it must acknowledge. Its legitimate exercise will yield 
most valuable results, especially as we find more of the primi- 
tive documents which will illustrate the Hebraic records. Let 
us labor for a genuinely constructive school, whose first ambition 
it will be to unearth the buried cities, in order to the largest 
comparative and objective study. 

But our science also finds fault with a certain method current 
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in systematic theology, namely, in the abuse of the ocd classict, 
or the general proof-texts. Too much by way of reprobation 
has not been said, and the evil can hardly be overstated. To col- 
locate a quotation from Genesis with one from the Revelation, 
and probably put the latter first, is not unusual]. It has so lit- 
tle regard for chronology, that the New Testament frequently 
precedes the Old. It does not require respect for the context, 
extended or brief. It pays no attention to the colorings of 
archeology. In its citations it declines to distinguish the differ- 
ent laws of interpretation according to the stylistic of the author 
used. It is all the same whether the passage employed be from 
Deborah’s Song or from Proverbs, or from Isaiah, or from an 
Epistle. So, too, Job, Eliphaz, and Bildad and Zophar do duty 
as witnesses by the side of Isaiah and St. Paul. An experi- 
ential passage will be paralleled by a direct dictum of heaven. 
The Koheleth experiments are put on a level with the Sermon 
onthe Mount. Such an abuse of the laws of evidence generates 
false inductions and still more tottering deductions, and the 
results would be much worse, were it not for the grains of salt 
in the true texts adduced. This long prevalent abuse cannot 
stand before the methods which Biblical Theology employs and 
enforces. A historic sense, a distinction between divine revela- 
tion and human consciousness, and a regard to contextual usage 
are henceforth necessary. 

Then, too, Biblical Theology quarrels with the methods for 
obtaining unity of statement hitherto employed. An Augus- 
tinian, a Thomist, a Jansenist, a Calvinist, an Edwardsean will 
quote passages which make for his interpretation of God’s eter- 
nal ways, and will soften the equally emphatic statements which 
look at the truth from another point of view. The Greek, the 
Pelagian, the Scotist, the Jesuit, the Arminian, the Taylorite 
will treat his opponent’s strong points with a similar discour- 
tesy, and summarize those which look favorable for his side of the 
case ; and so by reason and by arbitrary exegesis either party forces 
the whole into a false unity. The Semi-pelagian flounders be- 
tween the two, doing injustice to both sides. Biblical Theology 
requires the presentation of both in their apparent opposition ; 
it lets and must let the ostensible duality remain; it sees the 
infinite psychology, but cannot grasp it; the human it can un- 
derstand better; some of the points of identity and co-ordina- 
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tion it may discern, but never all. Biblical Theology, therefore, 
insists that all parts of Scripture shall. be treated with dignity ; 
due estimation shall be accorded every statement. These dif- 
ficulties of unity concern the eternal plan of God, the relation 
of the divine and the human will, the problems of evil and 
good, universality, and particularism, the kingdom of God and 
the church. 

So Homiletics must undergo a renovation so far as the selec- 
tion of texts and the discussion of the themes are concerned. 
One feels like prophesying that the limitation of the subject to 
a verse or a fragment thereof has been sufficiently abused ; it 
has become a rhetorical superstition and must give way toa 
larger conception and method. The movement of an idea 
should no more be arrested in the sermon than in the proof text 
of a doctrine ; at any rate, Biblical Theology will urge the need 
of putting the climax for the majority of truths in some crown- 
ing section of the New Testament ; the selections from the Old 
Testament should precede ; the development of the truth should 
certainly be indicated by chosen quotations whether as constit- 
uents of the text, or as parts of the discussion. 

One must pause to marvel at the long ignoring of the his- 
torical sense and the critical faculty in the Christian centuries. 
The traditions rule, although they are consciously false. 
How easily one subsides securely into all manner of mental 
fictions in law, theology, medicine, literature, economy. The 
conventional has tyrannized in art, in religion, in society every- 
where until it has usurped the place of essential morality. One 
cannot be rational, one cannot be himself, one does not assert 
the pure equities of the relative life, for fear of the conventional 
outcry, whose abhorrent laws degrade conscience and throttle the 
genuine advancement of the world. A little powder of rational 
theology, a still smaller charge of Christian ethics would shatter 
these brazen images, these golden calves of the social order. 
The ruin then would be, not for those who preserve their individ- 
uality and vindicate nature and conscience, but for the men and 
women whose eyebrows now arch superciliously and insinuat- 
ingly at the bold innovator, who dares transgress the ruts in 
which their personal and social ideas roll with heavy wheels ; 
these slavish but domineering spirits live in daily violation 
of essential religion and morals, but are devoted adherents of 
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conventional practices and ethics. So some theologians will 
never recover their breath again after the scare that Biblical 
Theology has given them. A great retiracy of myriads of 
volumes of theology will be in order; a mighty oblivion will 
settle on the Confessionalists as deep as the dust upon the schol- 
astics with their specula and summae and sententiae. 


V. Let us next consider the influence of Biblical Theolo- 
gy in determining the true center of revealed theology itself. 
Many such centers have been searched for in the past and 
chiefly decided by the controversies concerning the dogmas, as 
the speculative but not exegetical study of them began and 
culminated. Thus the Trinitarian dogma was set forth as 
the mediating point in the conflicts between Monarchians 
and Hypostasians, and between Arians and Alexandrians 
or Athanasians, which led to the formation of the Nicene 
and the so-called Niceno-Constantinopolitan creeds; since 
which day many confessions and theological systems have 
adopted that mental order of discussion as their starting point 
and regulative idea. The polemics on questions of grace with- 
drew the center to anthropology on the one side, and soteriolo- 
gy on the other. Ever since the days when Pelagius, Augus- 
tine, and Cassian crossed swords, their respective adherents 
and expositors have based their discussions and systems on 
some element of this dogma, and particularly the eternal opera- 
tion of the grace of God or of His sovereignty. The subse- 
quent disputes concerning the person and natures of our Lord, 
which had indeed been begun before the Council of Nice, led to 
so violent an antagonism between the theological chiefs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch and Constantinople as to ultimate in 
oppugnant and belligerent councils; theology then became 
Christocentric, and this has sustained itself with alternations 
between the others until our day. Probably since the period 
of Schleiermacher, it has again become the predominant view, 
although for a different reason. Now Biblical Theology shows 
that the divine emphasis has varied in different periods accord- 
ing to the line of expansion adopted. In the historic record 
of revelation, the chief doctrine necessarily shifted with 
the thoughts intended to be developed by the divine 
order. Thus in the period of the first trial, the radiating 
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point was in the seed of the woman under Jehovah Elohim ; in 
the Noachic covenant it was the selection of Shem under Je- 
hovah Elohim; in the Abrahamic covenant it was the call of 
Abraham and his succession unto Judah, under El]-Shaddai; in 
the covenant of the Law it was the election of the Nation to be 
priests and kings under Jehovah. With the Davidic covenant, 
it was the choice of David and his successor under Jehovah 
Elohim ; with the prophets it was the servant of Jehovah under 
Jehovah Elohim; with Christ it was the headship of the Son 
under the Father, and with the co-operation of the Holy Ghost. 
Christ’s own emphasis in his first and second periods was more 
upon the Father; it was Patrocentric; while in his third stage 
and after his ascension it was mainly upon the Holy Ghost; 
it became Pneumatocentric. Nevertheless the one controlling 
idea occurring through all these accentuated features is the Seed 
of the Woman; it is Christ. Hence Biblical Theology con- 
firms the Christocentric principle. What may be dominant in 
those limitless realms beyond the veil has been suggested to us, 
by the announced surrender of the natural government to God, 
and by the vision of Him who is the Light of the New City, 
that God may be all in all. 


VI. Of course the influence of Biblical theology will be 
quite determinative in specific postulates, to a few of which 
only your attention is directed. 

We have many affirmations in the struggle to find the 
essence of Christianity, and so to obtain a calm resting place in 
the discontented movements and discussions of Protestantism. 
The favorite apothegm since the days of Schleiermacher, al- 
though practically as old as Origen, has been that Christianity 
is not a dogma, but a life. Many changes have been rung upon 
this theme, down to Ritschl and Hermann and Kaftan in their 
debates with confessionalism. Our science will tell you that 
if you understand by dogma, the affirmation of a truth of 
thought and life, then the two cannot really be dissevered. If, 
however, you limit it as some German histories of doctrine do, 
to mere ecclesiastical definitions, one might fairly question it 
in certain cases. We will not enter into any argument aé extra 
in order to substantiate this union as to the larger and more 
general usage of the word, but will rest simply upon the very 
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testimony of this science, for its function is to discuss a revela- 
tion through experience and a higher and critical revelation 
through words. In Him who was the perfect life, the being 
and the word were in absolute harmony. If He spoke the 
beatitudes, He irradiated them by deeds. He is forever every 
beatitude. If He taught us how to pray, we find him full of the 
spirit and act of prayer. If He spoke of the necessity of suffer- 
ing, lo! He goes to Jerusalem, we see Him in the garden, in 
the prztorium, on the cross. If He disclosed the power of 
the body to shake off death, behold Him rising on the third 
day and exhibiting the spiritualized energies of that new state. 
In other words, what He says is simply the law of what He 
is in Himself. We cannot set aside His affirmation that He 
is the Truth and the Life. Hence before Him and after Him 
the being moves in obedience to precept, and it exemplifies 
the spirit of law. Christianity must be both dogma and life. 
It is an idle churning of words to think of the one without the 
other, in nature, or in grace, or in logic. 

Another result of Biblical Theology is to clarify the inner 
bond between morality and religion; between ethics and the- 
ology. It proves the union to be vital and indissoluble. It 
denies their identity, for God is God and man is man. With 
their similarities there are impassable gulfs and vast areas of 
divergences between them, and their inter-relations develop 
different lines of obligation ; our science finds these distinctly 
in the sacred materials whether direct or experiential. Yet both 
are from God and upon whom else can they terminate? Rothe 
was not unwise in choosing such a title as Theologische Ethik 
for his master-work, although his theory pretty nearly loses 
itself in identity, instead of maintaining a simple unity. You 
cannot erect a superstructure of ethics without a basis of 
theology, nor can you rear a house of theology without a found- 
ation of ethics. You cannot love God while you hate your 
brother; it is equally true that you cannot love your brother 
without loving God. It is in contravention of this latter posi- 
tion that so much of polemic theology has been spent. 

Another forceful restorative of Biblical Theology is the re- 
statement of the intimate relationship between matter and 
spirit, whether it be of the body with mind, or of the earth and 
universe with humanity. There are few tenets more prominent 
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than this in the range of the Scriptures; and this science indi- 
cates its expansion both in direct revelation and in experience. 
There is not an age in which it has not large assertion. The 
very theophanies are among the august scenery of mountains ; 
the sympathies of the hills and the valleys which He touches in 
his progress are kindled when He enters into controversy with 
His people over their sins. His challenge is to the heavens and 
the earth as witnesses in His behalf, who give their testimony 
to His goodness and rebuke the ingratitude of intelligent crea- 
turehood. These massive phenomena are the more plastic ex- 
pressions of His will, hence their accord is readier. So the 
environment is invariably embraced in the divine thought con- 
cerning man; whether in creation, in the state of trial, in the 
conditions of the Fall, or in the enlargements of the Covenant, 
the geographical thought runs through all its stages to the new 
heavens and the new earth. Yet this truth, in its religious and 
ethical aspects, the theologies have despised ; even the demands 
of natural science have scarcely sufficed to exact its recogni- 
tion, just in that sphere where it ought to be viewed as a pri- 
mary truth, for not only the prophet’s verse but his very frame 
thrills with it, and the apostle sings of it, as a participant in the 
filial redemption. 

Biblical Theology also shows that the distinction between 
the secular and the sacred must gradually be abolished; the 
canons of criticism as to what is holy and what is unholy must 
ultimately be the same. Even in the preparatory Israel, conse- 
crated property of lands, cattle, fruits of the earth, of all mate- 
rial possessions, was viewed as holy, a first moment in the 
thought that all are so in essence, and not simply in ceremonial. 
And the prophetic outlook was invariably teward the perfect 
amalgamation of them, that is, toward the universal reign of the 
holy over everything. Spirituality should finally suffuse all 
wealth and circumstance and locality. The growth of this con- 
ception among Christians would fill out the hollowness of much 
religion. Not the least part of the divided conditions of our 
piety result from their continued disjunction. The secular, 
so-called, is actually viewed as in direct antagonism to the 
sacred; from this the transition to the rebuke of it as sinful 
per se, is easy. The preaching of this truth of the kingdom of 
heaven must exert a salvatory influence upon society, upon 
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literature, upon art, for it makes their ministry spiritual; it 
refines their purpose, so that they are constrained to regard 
themselves as servants of the Lord, fulfilling his will, Let 
this truth, then, be felt in its largeness; let it touch our 
property ; our trivial as well as our more serious round of duties ; 
our very dressing, our eating and*drinking, our more inferior 
labors, so that they shall be exalted into ways of serving God. 


VII. Another influence exerted by Biblical Theology is in 
the renovation of general religious education. In spite of our 
fears, it is not likely from any view which may be held concerning 
the ultimate relations of Church and State, that the contentions 
between denominations and the political world will allow this 
subject to be finally tabled. Nor is it probable that any organ- 
ization of the church can be long content with the present limi- 
tations and imperfections in instruction concerning topics bear- 
ing distinctly upon the nurture of the spirit. Now Biblical 
Theology is to play a variety of parts, both as to subject-matter 
and method, in the future rational and scientific reconstruction 
of pedagogy. It will insist upon a sufficient study of the history 
of the kingdom as it is given in the Old and New Testaments. 
This is an essential basis for any intelligent handling of the 
events and life of the Scriptures. We must know the facts in 
their setting in time, place, custom, and progression; to this 
should be added as much comparative history as may be, in or- 
der to build up any logical system of truth, or to appreciate the 
literature as such, or to be in alert sympathy with the flow and 
expansion of thought or of conduct. 

Further, any wholesome formulation of truths, which shall 
be according to the evidence, any future catechism worthy of 
that now repudiated name, but venerable nevertheless for its 
hoar antiquity and for its noble offices in the centuries of the 
church, must be built upon Biblical Theology. Therefore the 
outlines of progressive revelation should be a preparatory study, 
indeed one of the chief themes of a well-ordered course for the 
training of the young. They ought not to be compelled to 
look upon a tangled wild of beliefs wherein all trace of develop- 
ment is lost. They ought to know the state of religious acqui- 
sition in the period of Abraham, in the moral reforms of Moses, 
in the innovations of David, in the revival movements of Heze- 
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kiah and Josiah, in the earthly ministry of our Lord and in the 
universal service of his Apostles. The historic sense should be 
developed in this very form, just as much as one does with re- 
gard to constitutional history. We ought to teach our sons 
and daughters the growth of the covenant, the rise of their 
own priesthood and prophetship and kingship, in the compre- 
hensive significance of these offices; in their present and pro- 
spective glory. They ought not to be allowed to judge of 
Abraham by the standard of Christ any more than they do of a 
son of medizval Siena by the norm of a modern Protestant 
German. David ought not to be put into the crucible of 
Isaiah, Ezra should not have his portrait painted in the vest- 
ments of St. Paul. Nor should Jeremiah, in even his heroic acts, 
be subjected to the critical canons which would fairly obtain for 
St. John. Perspective and prospective are essential to justice 
in judgment, to exactness in speech, to charity in all things. 
There is a difference between the stream on the ridgy slope 
and the expanded waters in the flat meadow lands, and the storm- 
tossed spray of the seas. The light of the dawn is not the 
blaze of noon, nor the recessional glow of eventide. The boy is 
not the man, though he be his father ; and the sturdy man is not 
the figure furrowed and stooped, as it inclines to the last step. 
Each age has its canons and norms, and its utterances concern- 
ing God and man, the world and evil. It is to know these that 
Biblical Theology must be a constituent of religious study, and 
the acquisition of such a means of measurement will produce 
an exacter candor and truthfulness in our estimate of character 
in those ages not only, but indeed in our own day. Do you ex- 
pect the virtues of a Paton in the imbruted street Arab brought 
up in an earthly hell ? 

As has been intimated, Biblical Theology will be ready to con- 
struct a new catechism. Such logical array of divine ideas will 
ever be found necessary for the instruction of at least advanced 
classes in religion, These dogmatic statements have always been 
and will always be propounded. There is a necessity upon the 
soul to tell its faith, if for no other reason than to bring clearly 
before itself the product of its own consciousness. Men will 
continue to affirm “I think,” “I believe,” “I deny,” with regard 
to the sublimest themes, although their utterance may be noth- 
ing but cursory imaginations or untrained emotionalism, That 
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is a proof that scientific dogma is essential for the people. Now 
to be scientific one must not only have regard to, but be largely 
controlled by, the historic unfolding of the tenet which it is 
sought to set forth. No genuine thetic arrangement can divorce 
itself from the historic ictus. God designed the volume for the 
preparation and emphasis of His revealed word to be observed, 
or else He would have made Himself known in other ways than 
in the stream of events. He would not have moved with such 
occult reserves and over such a sweep of ages, holding the spirit 
of prophesy and symbol in intense check; He would not have 
taken such zons of preparation before the fullness of time broke 
upon the centuries of good and evil, of life and death. Not 
until the vessels were ready to receive the advent of Him who 
filled all in all, did He come. He could not have left so much 
obscure, incomprehensible, engirdled with cherubic mysteries, 
had he not meant to teach us amid the syllogisms, to have re- 
gard to the age, to the possible, to the accent, and to the big- 
ness of the idea beyond all our understanding. Such consider- 
tions then will have to enter into any sequential statement of 
ideas which are inherent in the scriptures. Such restraint must 
give the deepest coloring to the majestic thoughts of God, so 
innumerable and so infinitely tender toward us. The ambition 
to unify the divine parabolas with the human ellipses cannot 
always be gratified. We cannot define and circumscribe God 
with any of the measuring-reeds and plumb-lines that He may 
put into human or angelic hands. The unity exists in the most 
divergent plays of will, but we are on no tower high enough to 
follow the lines into the infinite, nor have we an instrument so 
invariably delicate that we can trace with an unfailing certainty 
the apparent co-ordinations. If Biblical Theology, in its relation 
to a catechism or any theological system of a larger scale, affirms 
anything appropriate, it is this: ‘For my thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Hence our ellipse cannot encompass the parabola. Finite 
and relative proportions are not the equivalents of the infinite 
and absolute, no matter at what end of the theorem you begin, 
whether you swing from Kant to Hegel, or from Hegel to 
Kant. The vice of almost all theologians and philosophers has 
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been the insistence on a unification from the standpoint of 
reason instead of from the height of faith. Augustine and 
Calvin and Edwards are just as bad as Pelagius, Arminius, 
and Taylor, only one began with God and the other with man, 
The mighty reaches of the absolute, the vast undiscoverable 
realm of the transcendent must be the study of another life 
and of spiritualized capacities, when our narrow views shall 
have undergone the transformations of the beatific vision. 

As we advance in the education of the Church, the signifi- 
cance of Biblical Theology will appear in the construction of 
creeds as the expression of real belief, as the language which 
the Spirit by the Word or by the experience, has actually wrought 
into the consciousness. With creeds of compromise we cannot 
now concern ourselves. They come under no direct influence 
of Biblical Theology ; while they make for peace, seemingly, they 
have war behind them, and the seeds of future battle are 
bound up in them. The great creeds of Christendom, while 
they were designed to promote tranquility, did it by surrender- 
ing the non-believers to Satan or the graver cruelties of the 
Church or the State, and yet their inward construction be- 
trays the seams and rents of compromise among those who 
thought sufficiently alike to unite in transfixing a more irrecon- 
cilable and radical foe. In the next generation these tempo- 
rizing formularies are viewed as the final statements of the 
voice of the true Church. The Apostolic creed alone is a possi- 
ble but not a sure exception, simply because we know so little 
of its origin. The Nicene system was a compromise amid in- 
tense debates; it is filled with the spirit of battle and curse. 
Its Constantinopolitan counterpart rests under a dark cloud 
of fraud. The Ephesian and Chalcedonian struggles were 
simply shameless for their internal and external intrigue and 
violence. The counter-snortings of Alexandria and Antioch re- 
verberate in their utterances, and as a consequence Christendom 
remained rent in spite of all subsequent efforts at unity. And 
yet we swear by their creeds as if the Holy Ghost had delivered 
them in the fullness of His peace, while the truth is, that no 
phenomena are more evidential of the possible depths of human 
degradation than the conflicts between Arians and Athanasians, 
and monophysites and dyophysites. The Protestant and 
Roman creeds of the Reformation are no different in their 
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make-up and temper, although Protestantism, as a rule, 
wisely leaves the divine thunderbolts to the Lord. The 
spirit of none of these creeds is purely scientific, that is, the 
dogmas are not the patient or slow results of study and of 
experience, and hence cannot be credenda, the things that 
ought to be believed. They are forged in the furnace of con- 
troversy and not in the stillness of the closet, with the lamp of 
God, and under the sound of gentle stillness. Now, in the 
formation of the credenda, Biblical Theology must be the potent 
moulder. Itis not what you orI think ; it isnot what you and I 
have experienced alone, nor what our consciousness has certified 
to us by itself, that can make the credenda. It is what God has 
brought down into our realms of His own mind and will, to which 
all our experience and consciousness must bow, that we can 
obtain the articles of faith that are nearest the facts; and these 
ought to be restated with the progress of interpretation and his- 
tory, and as the understanding of the Word and the experience 
of the regenerative power of the Spirit becomes clearer and 
larger, not only by the lexicon but by the life. Now all such 
scriptural credenda must be irenic. Brethren, the goal of the 
Kingdom of God in every stage of its revelation is peace. The 
prophets make it the climax of the Messianic state; the Lord de- 
clared himself the personal giver thereof; the apostles deepened 
the meaning of the word and the condition. For that we strive, 
and the credenda ought to help us in its instauration. In that 
path, too, lies unity. This Seminary has for years resolved to 
stand in peace for peace.. Its mission is the service of God, 
therefore its function and goal are also irenic. We have one 
mind in that. Let the spirit of peace brood over faculty and 
governing powers and students. Let the Prince of Peace find a 
kingdom to his hand among us. 

Moreover, Biblical Theology will banish from the church the 
abuses of that sentimental piety which nourishes itself upon 
allegory and type ; which hungers and thirsts for the impossible 
mystical exposition, for some recondite sop in every figure and 
verse and proper name. This is an ancient disease of every re- 
ligion, but it has obtained a rueful hold upon many Christian 
souls. Our science is a physician which would put these dis- 
eased fevers of devotion to bed, and give them a remedy which 
will effectually prevent a return of the disorder, if only such 
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patients did not glory in unreason. Moreover, it will serve asa 
check upon hyper-holiness and the desire to use the word per- 
fection in some absolute way. It will also prevent the divorce 
of the church from nature, from science, from art, from litera- 
ture, for the advancing Kingdom of God has always incorporated 
these streams of influence and education as parts of its system. 
It teaches, as nothing else, the mission of a true religion to be 
universal; to raise society, to overcome the world, to transform 
the state, that out of these renovated factors the City of God 
may appear, a true object of divine and human delight. 

Is Biblical Theology likely to change the evangelical faith? 
It will doubtless compel some alteration in terminology, because 
of the arbitrary origin of many of these terms and the meager- 
ness of their meanings. It will certainly reform the rubrics 
and many of the interrelations of the faith. It will bring 
into prominence as well certain doctrines which systematic 
theology has overlooked or declined to state. It will reverse 
the order of much a priori statement current in pious thought, 
because speculation and philosophy have ruled almost as impe- 
riously in the evangelical and confessional theology, as among 
the free lances of rationalism itself, or mysticism or independ- 
ency of all sorts. It will also necessitate a greater reserve and 
a better proportion in the more difficult themes of will and 
theodicy. 

Such and many other things it is sure to bring about in the 
coming days, as its constructive wisdom and energy advance. 
But the essential truths of the Godhead, of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; of the person and work of the 
Redeemer; of man in his sin; of our salvation through the 
grace of God; of the essence of the kingdom of heaven and 
the Church; of the resurrection of the dead, and of the life 
everlasting, will stand, nay, will be clarified and deepened. 

Biblical Theology, in its disclosure of the kernel of holy writ, 
confirms these themes, whether on the side of direct revelation 
or the experiential use thereof. Then, too, the testimony of 
the Christian consciousness and the conduct of men in all ages 
have verified them as essential, and demonstrated them as the 
necessary ingredients of faith, The Seminary, in constituting 
a separate chair for this science, strengthens the evangelical 
faith, because to these articles Biblical Theology is a guide and 
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illustrator. It cannot deny its material; it cannot change the 
voice of the Word; it is rather its most obedient expositor; it 
must speak the laws it finds concretely stated there. The sin- 
ner will ever come to Jesus for pardon. The convinced heart 
will always cry out from its passionate apprehensions of the 
truth and the subtile nexus between the reason and the feeling— 
“My Lord and my God!” The student of the Cross, under the 
holy elenchus, will attest: “Truly this is the Son of God;” 
the Father in Heaven will evermore reveal inwardly the 
confession, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
The Holy Spirit will never fail to bear the internal witness 
of sonship to him who is justified by faith. The fruits of the 
divine inworking will always be the same. The river of God 
must flow with incessant volume of waters from under the altar, 
and carry fruitfulness to the most scorched of deserts and the 
saltest of seas. The life of faith will be linked forever in secur- 
est hiding with Christ in God ; the soul must continue to acquire 
its happiness in the degree of its own consciousness concerning 
vital union and fellowship with the Redeemer; the issues of 
life and death will be forever toward meetness for companion- 
ship with the Infinite and Eternal Good. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but not one jot or tittle of these dogmas, as 
expressions of the mind of Christ, shall fail, for they are the 
efflorescence of his thought and love; they are the strands in 
his crowns of glory; they are the portrayal of his own complete 
and eternal life. 

There is no more exalted vocation than to study these facts 
with the instruments and methods of science. There can be 
nothing more inspiring than to be led of the Spirit into the 
shrines where God dwells, and where His Son speaks the 
thoughts of the Father. And there is no science which so 
magnifies the divine counsel and so illustrates the blessedness 
of the communion between the holy Trinity and the felicity of 
admission into their fellowship forever. 

Into this study, so long pursued by me, you have now for- 
mally and publicly introduced me. I accept the solemn charge 
in humble reliance upon the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 





Wook otes. 


Social Evolution. By benjamin Kidd. New York and London: Mace 

millan & Co., 1894. pp. 348. 

This is one of jthe few notable books in its department. It is 
receiving much attention from the critics, and a wide reading. It 
has already appeared in a third edition, Its author has been hitherto 
little known, except as an occasional writer to periodicals. He is 
still a young man, about 35, an employee in the English civil service, 
residing near London. He is described as a man of large scientific 
knowledge and of genuine religious faith, He has been at work upon 
this book for six years. ‘Social Evolution ” is a book which Dr. Al- 
fred Wallace calls “thoroughly scientific”; and Dr. Marcus Dods 
considers “one of the greatest books since Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
Species.’” Miss Ellice Hopkins calls it one of the books of the cen- 
tury. We can at least say that it is a book to rank with McKenzie’s 
“Social Philosophy,” though more striking and fresh in its treatment 
than that valuable work. 

A book calling forth such interest from so varied sources should 
have a wide reading by the constituency of the REcorpD, for, whatever 
may be its limitations, it is a book of power, of far more than usual 
originality, and both scientific and reverent. There has been a large 
class of literature of information on social subjects of late. Facts 
and figures and sociological data of all sorts there have been in abun- 
dance, and many shallow books have been offered in solution of the 
social problem, some of them over-critical and some over-sentimental, 
but the books which have offered any philosophic insight and 
scientific value to the discussion are rare. The chief value of this 
contribution lies in the fact that the author has boldly asserted, in 
the name of history and science both, the vital place of religion as 
the factor in social evolution. The doctrine of evolution as applied 
to social questions has generally followed rigidly the same methods 
applicable to the lower ranges of development, leaving out the moral 
and religious factor to a large degree, or seeking to explain it by 
supposed rational theories, which really ignore the spirit and the will. 
Certain utterances of both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Huxley of late have 
shown that even to them their philosophy has not been wholly satis- 
factory, when applied to ethics. This book will give impetus toa 
growing reverence among scientific men of the first class, and will 
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confirm Christian thinkers in their conviction that the great motor 
force of faith is not a thing self-derived, but from above. 

One of the refreshing things about this book is that what Mr. 
Kidd means by religion is not some diluted thing, so-called, but religion 
as an experience based on faith—the historic faith. He does not dis- 
cuss doctrines, and has little to say specifically about Christianity; but 
what he means by his term as applied to social evolution is “a form of 
belief providing an ultra-rational sanction for that large class of con- 
duct in the individual where his interests and the interests of the 
social organism are antagonistic, and by which the former are ren 
dered subordinate to the latter in the general interests of the evolution 
which the race is undergoing.” 

He strictly confines his discussion to religion as a social factor, 
and while what he says covers on the one hand what one man means 
coldly by altruism, it demands what another means by a supernatural 
sanction for unselfish conduct, or a response of faith to the authority 
of Christ and his law of love. He does not undertake to discuss 
where men find the interpreter of this authority, in church, in con- 
science, in Bible, or in all three; but there is a historical and scien- 
tific fact that men have been and are now moved by super-rational 
(not irrational) motives and sanctions to do certain things for others, 
and for the larger and future interests of society, which cannot be 
explained by reason. For the pressing thing is a personal struggle for 
existence, and the strictly reasonable thing is to regard primarily one’s 
own present interests. The function of religion, he argues, has been 
“to provide a super-rational sanction for that large class of conduct 
in the individual necessary to the maintenance of the development 
which is proceeding, but for which there can never be in the nature 
of things any rational sanction.” 

The argument of the book accepts fully the great principle of 
evolution (struggle and selection); grants its application to human 
development as modified, first, by reason, and, second, by man’s cas 
pacity for acting in concert with his fellows. The author in the early 
chapters discusses in the coldest and most scientific manner the law 
of struggle and competition as the inevitable, almost pitiless law of 
progress. He shows this in individual and national life. With all 
the bitterness and oppression and injustice it has wrought, it is yet 
a law of life, and apathy and decline would result without its opera- 
tion. The natural result of this beneficent, but if unchecked, baneful 
law of progress, is to develop a select individual or a select nation 
at the expense of the many. “The interest of the many is therefore 
against this law; the social evolution of the race appears to be in 
antagonism to the evolution of the zzdividual.” Hence the demand 
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of extreme socialism, which he discusses very fairly but firmly, to 
overcome or eliminate the law from social problems. 

But in history there has always been a force slowly but surely 
modifying the remorselessness of this law, bringing in that under 
various forms and in varied shades of belief which the author calls 
“an ultra-rational sanction for social conduct in the individual ” (or, 
in Biblical language, faith and love). By the operation of this 
force, gradually the interests of the many, of social betterment in the 
largest sense, have been advanced, and constraints of love, based 
upon faith in God and His providential purposes for the future of the 
race, have conquered the conscience and will of the leaders of our 
western civilization, with or without the consent of the smaller ra- 
tional faculty. This force is religion, or, more particularly, Christian 
faith. As thus stated, the argument seems almost a trite restatement 
of a familiar line of thought; and so it is, in many ways. But in the 
proportion of the argument, in the delicate blending of scientific and 
religious factors, in the moderateness and reticence of the book upon 
unimportant controversial points, in its fairness in showing the 
radical and fundamental errors in either extreme of individualism or 
socialism, in its contention that the intellect is not and cannot be 
the main factor or the main product of evolution, and in its scholarly 
and earnest contention for the vital necessity of religion as a social 
factor,— for these and other reasons the book will doubtless have a 
large influence and modify the current discussions. 

In some points of his argument there is a little lack of clearness. 
In his use of the word sufer-rational in connection with religion, there 
may be liability to misunderstanding. A possible confusion of 
thought has been suggested in the two parts of his book, treating 
religion in one part as the guardian of progress, and in the other as 
the efficient, creative cause of progress. Some exception might be 
taken to his use of certain facts of history, and to the accuracy of his 
information about the Indian and Negro races of this country. But 
these are slight criticisms to make on a book whose main contention 
has been so ably presented. The book is optimistic upon present 
tendencies. Its solution of present distress seems to lie in the direc- 
tion not of socialism in the technical sense of that term, but in the 
fullest and fairest opportunity for all, worked out partly by the great 
law of struggle, but especially secured by the operation of that great 
motive of faith and law of love which subordinates rational individ- 
ualism to super-rational love of men and the progress of the race. 

[A. R. M.] 
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The Truth of the Christian Religion, by Fulius Kaftan, D.D.  Trans- 
lated from the German, under the Author's Supervision, by George 
Ferries, B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894. 2 vols., pp. ‘x, 
357 and 445. 

Dr. Kaftan is professor in the University at Berlin, and is one of 
the most prominent representatives of the new school of Ritschl. 
Whether we agree with the school or not, it is, as Dr. Flint says in 
his prefatory note, “a force in the theological world which must be 
reckoned with, and which eminently deserves to be studied.” It is 
to be regretted that this translation could not have been preceded by 
that of its companion volume on Zhe Wature ( Wesen) of the Christian 
keligion, for the two together constitute what might almost be con- 
sidered a single treatise. This book may, perhaps, be better charac- 
terized as an attempt to reach a correct method for ascertaining the 
truth of the Christian religion than as a proof of its truth, in the 
common apologetic use of the term. The first volume is devoted to 
Ecclesiastical Dogma, and has for its purpose to show, from a histor- 
ical survey, that the method of proof which has embodied itself in 
Dogma cannot show the truth of Christianity. 

The truth of the Christian faith cannot be proved by exalting faith to knowl- 
edge, by aiming at an oljective knowledge and establishment of the content of 
faith. Rather is it impossible for Christian faith to stand, if that undertaking is 
consistently carried out and completed. For either . . . . the essential and 
characteristic truths of Christianity, those relating to the content of the Revela- 
tion of salvation, are set aside as irrational, as was done by the Rationalism of the 
eighteenth century; or . . . . Christianity is transformed from the founda- 
tion in the sense of Mystical Natural Religion, as the Speculative theology of the 
nineteenth century . . . . attempts to do.— Vol. 1, p. 355. 


Having thus disposed of one method, the author proceeds in Vol. 
2 to show the true method. This leads him, first of all, to a discus- 
sion of the fundamental problems of knowledge. He urges that 
both the empirical method and the speculative method of reaching 
real truth are inadequate because the same fundamental difficulty is 
present in both—4#. 4, the assumption of the correspondence of 
thought and thing. He then proceeds to establish the primacy of 
the Practical Reason in Life, urging that it is the determining factor 
in all activity, speculative as well as scientific. This being so, all 
highest knowledge must express itself in Fudgments of Value, and 
the idea of the chief good is the basis of judgments of value. “The 
Apologetic problem of Theology can only consist in proving the 
Christian idea of the chief good to be the rational, and the only ab- 
solutely valid idea” (Vol. 2, p. 224). To the more explicit demonstra- 
tion of this thesis the last 100 pages are devoted. Negatively, his 
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position may be characterized as anti-metaphysical and anti-mystical ; 
positively, as emphasizing predominantly the ethical and the histori- 
cal factors in Christianity. ‘Christianity is the religion of the Atone- 
ment with God through Christ—a fact which, together with the 
Kingdom of God, forms the main content of divine revelation and 
of Christian faith” (Vol. 2, p. 426). The book can be heartily recom- 
mended to those who are interested to see how recent German 
thought is striving to adjust itself to changed intellectual conditions. 
The translation is, on the whole, satisfactory, the make-up of the 


book excellent, and it has a good index. 
[A. L. G.] 


Philosophy and Development of Religion; The Gifford Lectures, 1894. 
By Otto Pfleiderer, DD. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Edinburgh, F. W. Blackwood & Sons. 2 70ls., pp. 331 and 356. 
Pfleiderer is already too well known through the Gifford Lectures 

of last year, his Development of Theology, and the translations of his 

other works, to need praise or criticism. The present work shows 
the same admirable style, easy mastery of material, and unusual 
faculty of grasping into an elaborated system and bringing out, in the 
form of compacted sentences, the heart-thoughts in it, which have 
made his writings already so much read. Speaking generally, the 
first volume is occupied with the Philosophy of Religion in general 
and the second with the Development of Christianity. In his own 
country Pfleiderer is often spoken of as a posthumous son of Baur. 
One sees the aptness of the designation in this book. Itis a most 
interesting work in its method of constructing history. He starts 
with two presuppositions. First, all history, religious and other, 
develops gradually from the lower to the higher in strict accordance 
with natural law. Second, the unvarying method of this develop- 
ment is thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. With these two presupposi- 

tions in his hands he analyses, selects, and groups his facts with a 

rare dialectic skill and literary grace, as well as dogmatic assurance, 

and produces his results. In the first volume he reaches the con- 
clusion that the unifying principle of all philosophy is in the idea of 

God, which is the synthesis of the good and the true. In the second 

volume he reaches the conclusion that the essential nature of Chris- 

tianity, when the shell of temporary forms of expression has been 
removed, lies in the recognition that man is the son of God and the 
recognition of the ethical principle of life only through death. 

The translation is good. The author’s general reference to his 
other works on the subject is a quite inadequate substitute for foot 
notes. The hearer of lectures expects to be at the mercy of the 
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speaker, but the reader claims the possibility of redress. The 
absence of both index and adequate table of contents is inexcusable. 
[A. L. G.] 


The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. By Carl von Weizsacker, 
Professor of Church History in the University of Tubingen. Trans- 
lated from the second and revised edition, by James Millar, B.D. 
Vol. [. London & Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. pp. 
X, 405. 

A more extended notice of this important work is reserved until 
the final volume of the translation*comes to hand. But we would 
call special attention to it here as being the most thorough-going 
treatment of the apostolic age of the Christian Church that has, per- 
haps, ever appeared. This is the judgment of the ablest scholars in 
the field, both at home and abroad—even of those who dissent 
vigorously from many of Dr. Wéizsacker’s conclusions. The work is 
singularly lucid and compact, tracing in a masterly way the progress 
of Christianity from its beginnings at Jerusalem to the close of the 
first century. The author sticks close to the demonstrable facts of 
history and rarely allows his imagination to fill out the picture where 
details are wanting. Indeed, we have here a model monograph, 
covering the most important period of Christian history. It is the 
product of a long life of conscientious labor in this particular field. 
The author has more than once modified his views on this and that 
point of history, and leaves the way open for further progress in the 
apprehension and statement of the facts. He is positive without 
being dogmatic, candid without being conceited. We dissent most 
radically from his view of the resurrection of Jesus, but at the same 
time bear testimony to the author’s reverent spirit. [E. K. M.] 


The Incarnation and Common Life. By Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop 
of Durham. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. pp. 428. 


The Bishop of Durham is a leader in the English Church in mat- 
ters of social reform. A former volume of his on “Social Aspects of 
Christianity ” has had much influence. All he says is characterized 
by a deep interest in society from the point of view of Christian re- 
sponsibility. Himself an eminent Biblical scholar, his discussion of 
New Testament teaching upon social questions carries especial 
weight. His responsibility as a Bishop makes him cautious and con- 
servative in his teaching, while yet he is very bold and outspoken in 
his demand that the Church must face these pressing problems. This 
volume is a collection of sermons and addresses on various occasions, 
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with some pastoral letters to the clergy of his diocese. The contents 
of the volume embrace discussions of “The Family,” “The Christian 
Idea of Almsgiving,” ‘ Socialism,” ‘ Co-operation,” together with 
sermons on more conventional themes. The keynote of the book is in 
the sermon on “The Incarnation; a Revelation of Human Duties.” 
There is much of value in the two addresses on “Co-operation,” 
Bishop Westcott taking up the interest in this phase of the industrial 
movement which was shown many years ago by Maurice and Kings- 
ley. As sermons this volume will not be found as stimulating as 
similar selections by Dale and Hugh Price Hughes and Oswald 
Dykes, or Bishop Potter of New York. They are sometimes diffuse, 
and occasionally trite, but valuable for their good judgment and 
spiritual tone. [A. R. M.] 


Spurgeon, C. H. The Gospel of the Kingdom. N. ¥., The Baker & 

Taylor Co. pp. viii, 502. 

The sub-title accurately describes this book, “ A popular exposi- 
tion of the Gospel” according to Matthew.” There is nothing here 
obstruse and difficult to apprehend, while there is much of compact 
exposition and spiritual insight, for which Mr. Spurgeon has become 
noted. With a profound belief in the Word, he aims to explain the 
Word and draw out its practical lessons. For many readers this will 
prove a most helpful commentary. [A. T. P.] 


Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament. By W./. Hickie, M. A. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. 214. 
The above is the title of a small volume whose only introduction 

or preface is the simple phrase on the title page, ‘“‘ after the latest and 

best authorities.” Examination proves that the claim so modestly 
set forth is well substantiated. Westcott and Hort’s, and Tischen- 
dorf’s eighth edition seem to have been the two texts used as stand- 
ards, while Thayer’s Lexicon seems to have served asa model. The 
work as a whole is accurate and well done. There are some incon- 
sistencies and omissions, especially in regard to compound expres- 
sions used as proper names, and words compounded with xaé as 
kayw, etc. There is no reason why one or more of such compounds 
should have a place, while others should be omitted. We do not 
know for what class of students such a lexicon is intended. It is of 
no use to an earnest student, for it is not comprehensive enough. It 

can only be of service to those who are attempting to master, in a 

general way, the New Testament vocabulary, and who need a handy 

and accurate reference book. We consider the use of the grave 
accent on all oxytone words as a blemish. It is certainly not accord- 

ing to good usage, to say the least. [E. E. N.] 
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CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Alumni Association was 
held at Hosmer Hall, April 16. Besides transacting the regular 
business of the meeting, including dinner, the Association listened to 
a paper on Zhe Drama in Semitic, by Professor Macdonald, which 
was full of interest as disclosing the literary conditions which limited 
some of the Old Testament writers, notably the author of the book of 
Job. It was also full of suggestiveness as to the possible racial 
affiliations of so-called Semitic peoples. President Hartranft, in con- 
nection with a statement of the condition of the Seminary and 
suggestions of efficient lines of activity for the alumni, paid a worthy 
tribute to the character of the late Professor Bissell, and to the 
efficiency of his work in the institution. The subject for the after- 
noon discussion was Zhe /nstitutional Church in the Country Parish. 
John Barstow of Glastonbury, and C. F. Weeden of Colchester, were 
the first speakers, and the discussion became quite general. The 
interest awakened is manifested by the fact that within ten days 
the same subject appeared on the programs of two other gather- 
ings whose topics for discussion the alumni were instrumental in 
shaping. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: — Presi- 
dent, S. B. Forbes; Vice-President, J. P. Hawley; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. H. Smith; Executive Committee, together with the 
foregoing, C. B. Strong, G. H. Cummings, L. P. Hitchcock. 





The February number of Christian Education contained a letter from 
President Eaton of Whitman College in which affectionate reference is 
made to its founder, the late Dr. Cushing Eells, ’37, accompanied by an 
excellent full-length portrait. 

An effort was made at this year’s Anniversary to secure either the 
presence of living alumni of the classes of ’39, ’44, ’49, °54, °59, "64, 69, °74, 
79, ’84, and ’89, or at least letters from them. While actual reunions were 
not generally feasible, very interesting letters were received from Edwin 
Hall and Benjamin Parsons of ’54, from I. C. Meserve and T. M. Miles of 
’69, from M. W. Adams, G. H. Hubbard, C. S. Lane, G. H. Lee, C. A. Mack, 
and John Montgomery of ’84, and from H. C. Adams and J. L. Kilbon of *89, 


EpwIn HALL, ’54, has been obliged by failing eyesight to give up his 
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charge of the Presbyterian Church at Conewango, N. Y. His present 
address is 6 Park Ave., Auburn. 


EpMmuND M. PEASE, ’60, of the Micronesian Mission, has lately super- 
intended the publication of 2,000 arithmetics and 2,000 primary readers in 
the Marshall Islands’ language. These books were sent to Honolulu in 
June on “The Morning Star.” Mr. Pease and his wife arrived at San 
Francisco, April 7. 


The First Congregational Church, Tacoma, Washington, LEAviTT H. 
HALLOCK, ’66, pastor, has a flourishing Sunday Evening Club. Ina recent 
letter Mr. Hallock says: ‘We have our house running over, and chairs in 
the aisles, while often the stream away from the doors, of those who cannot 
get in, is long and broad..... There is no finer field for a great work than 
Tacoma. Intensity, invincible determination, and many people, combine to 
make the field a rare one for abundance and hopefulness of service.” He 
hopes to visit Hartford in August. 


M. PorRTER SNELL, ’68, who supplies the Presbyterian churches in Her- 
mon, Md., and Clifton, Va., recently delivered the charge to the pastor of 
the Garden Memorial Church, Anacostia, D.C. Through his efforts the 
new edifice was erected and mostly paid for, and regular preaching and 
other services maintained for some months before the organization of the 
church. 


The twentieth anniversary of the pastorate of Isaac C. MESERVE, ’69, 
Davenport Church, New Haven, was observed May 6. During his pastor- 
ate 1,001 members have been received into the church. The present mem- 
bership is 565. On May 22, Mr. Meserve was married to Miss Cora F. 
Dann, of New Haven. 


Dwicut M. Pratt, ’80, has an interesting article in Zhe Advance, 
June 7, on The Religious Opportunity of Marriageable Girls. 


In a letter, dated Mt. Selinda, February 26, GEORGE A. WILDER, 80, 
of the East Central African Mission, writes to Zhe Missionary Herald as 
follows: ‘The services of our doctor do not do away with the unmistak- 
able dislike which these people have toward our work. While treating us 
with all respect as individuals, they hate us for coming here to teach the 
blacks. The reason for this opposition arises from a well-grounded fear 
that the missionary will not stand quietly by and see the natives used as 
slaves by the farmers. The Boer looks upon the native African as he does 
upon his oxen. They must work under the lash, if need be, with time 
enough between to eat. So the native tenants are expected to work for the 
landlord nine months of the year. The three remaining months the tenant 
may use in raising his own crops. What remuneration does he get? Pro- 
tection from his natural enemies, other than his master, with right to such 
food as he may raise. Such a course as indicated above is what one one of 
the young farmers told us the other day he intended for ‘his niggers’! In 
the evangelizing department there has been good work and much more than 
we supposed the rainy season would allow. Individuals are becoming inter- 
ested and communities are getting inquisitive. The claims and counter- 
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claims between the Portuguese and English within the country and the 
supreme fear of Gungunyana are greatly hindering immediate results. But 
in spite of all these distracting influences we are gaining an influence over 
the people which will bear fruit in time. Our native evangelists have been 
the most potent factors in producing this result. Already we have received 
application from one of the chiefs in the low country to move on to our lands 
and we have given him permission.” 


Joun HowLANnNpD, ’82, of Guadalajara, Mexico, writes to 7he Missionary 
Herald as follows: ‘ We received six new members on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the dedication of our church, and there are quite a number 
of candidates to be received on future occasions. After observing the Week 
of Prayer in union with the other churches, our church wished to continue 
another week in our own place of service, and we had a series of very inter- 
esting meetings, hearing new voices nearly every evening.” 


HERMAN P. FISHER, 83, Ortonville, Minn., has recently delivered a 
series of addresses to young men, in the preparation of which he received 
many valuable suggestions from the recent Carew Lectures of President 
Andrews. 

PLEASANT HUNTER, JR., 83, of Minneapolis, Minn., addressed the St. 
Louis Congregational Club, May 14, on the subject, Zhings for which the 
Church should be Conspicuous. 


WILuIAM S. KELSEY, ’83, recently addressed the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting on Zhe Work of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 


Prof. C. S. NASH, ’83, and wife have returned from their year of absence 
in England, and will soon be on their way to their home in Oakland, Cal. 


An able paper on /usfiration and Higher Criticism, read before the 
Chicago Ministers’ Meeting by WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, ’85, is printed in 
The Advance, June 7. 


The following is from the Congregational Annual, published in April 
by the church in Seymour, Conn., HOLLIS A. CAMPBELL, ’86, pastor. “The 
church work has progressed very favorably during the past year under 
the direction of the pastor, and the very efficient corps of officers and com- 
mittees who have labored in harmony for the advancement of the cause of 
Christ. There has been a good growth in numbers, and the finances of the 
church and society are in a healthy condition.” The number of families 
identified with the church is 260; church membership 225. 


The following is an extract from a letter of GEoRGE M. ROWLAND, 
’86, dated Tottori, Japan, March 20: “We began the year without a pastor 
or evangelist at his post. My teacher and helper preaches and does other 
evangelistic work, but he could not be spared to care for any one out-station. 
Tottori church has lately secured the promise of a student to become pas- 
tor. Evangelists are engaged for two out-stations. On the 9th inst. was 
celebrated the Imperial Silver Wedding. It is said that only six previous 
Emperors could possibly have celebrated their 25th wedding anniversary. 
Of these only three belong to really authentic historical times. The last 
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celebration would have been nearly 1,000 years ago. But the fact of the 
celebration is more significant than the rarity of its possibility. At the re- 
view Their Majesties rode side by side in the same carriage. At the ban- 
quet they presided in person. And at the musicale the Imperial couple ar- 
peared, Her Majesty leaning on His Majesty’s arm. The whole fact of the 
celebration as well as its details will help to emphasize the solemnity of 
marriage vows, the sacredness of the marriage relation and the nobility of 
woman. That the example has been set in Japan by Their Majesties, the 
Emperor and Empress, is matter of hearty congratulation. On that occa- 
sion we, as a Station, gave a reception to about 200 of our friends. The 
house was decorated with flowers, vines, and flags, and the grounds illumi- 
nated by lanterns bearing the ideographs for “Long live Their Majesties.” 
After the formal reception a short program was rendered including ad- 
dresses, singing, prayer, organ and £ofo [piano(?)]. The evening closed 
with a free chat at which time refreshments were served and a sleight-of-hand 
performer exhibited his skill. The missionary proposed three cheers for 
Their Majesties; in response to which the chief of police proposed three 
cheers for the President of the United States, a true indication, we feel sure, 
of the feeling of the better class of people here in Tottori toward us as 
foreigners.” : 


At the semi-annual meeting of the Hartford Conference, held at West 
Hartford, JOHN BARSTOW, ’87, gave a valuable address on The /nstitutional 
Church in the Country Parish. Mr. Barstow has recently declined a call 
to the superintendency of the home missionary work in Colorado. 

The Advance of May 31 has an instructive article on Closed Doors in 
China, by HENRY KINGMAN, 87, of Tung-cho. 

During the two years’ pastorate of JAMES D. ADKINS, ’88, at Onowa, 
Iowa, 84 persons have been received into the church, 34 of this number this 
year. 

A. M. SPANGLER, ’88, of Mittineague, Mass., was married on July 6 to 
Miss Lena M. Norton, of Rochester, N. Y. 

The church in Middletown Springs, Vermont, HENRY L. BAILEy, ’89, 
pastor, has been making a special effort to extend the usefulness of its Sun- 
day-school. The average attendance has been increased nearly fifty per 
cent. 

Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo., ALLAN HASTINGS, ’89, pastor, has 
begun a series of open-air preaching services. 

The Third Church, St. Louis, Mo.. WALLACE W. WILLARD, ’89, pas- 
tor, has recently beautified its auditorium. New hymn books and a new 
piano have been purchased. 

The church at Holliston, Mass.,. E>bwarD N. HARDY, ’90, pastor, has 
recently given a social to the old people, about 100 of whom were present, 
and greatly enjoyed the occasion. 

On May 1, THomAs C. RICHARDS, ’go, closed a four years’ pastorate 
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at Dudley, Mass. The Webster Times says: “Mr. Richards’ service in 
Dudley has, without doubt, been attended with a continued and healthy 


.growth of church and community.” During his pastorate the church has 


been incorporated, a new edifice of brick and stone has been built, a parson- 
age has been bought, the rental of pews discontinued, and regular weekly 
offerings for the support of the church and for benevolence introduced. 
The church is free from debt, and the benevolences have nearly doubled. 
At a farewell reception Mr. Richards was presented with a gold watch and 
Mrs. Richards with a sewing machine. A purse of $50.00 was also given 
them. Mr. Richards has accepted a call to the pastorate of the church in 
Higganum, Conn., and has already begun his labors there. 


GEORGE M. Morrison, ’90, of Ada, Minn., will supply the church at 
Marshall in the same state for three months. 


The church at Santa Afia, Cal., of which E. T. FLEMING, ’91, is pastor, 
has hitherto worshiped in a hall over astore. This spring a determined 
effort was made to secure a building of its own. By dint of much sacrifice 
on the part of the people, with some aid from outside, a suitable lot was 
bought, an abandoned church at a town 70 miles away taken down, moved, 
and set up — leaving only a small debt to be extinguished later. 


The church at North Middleboro, Mass., HERBERT K. Jos, ’g1, pastor, 
dedicated its new house of worship April 19. The auditorium, which has 
a seating capacity of 300, will be lighted by electricity. A reading-room will 
be provided to be open evenings. 


LAURENCE PERRY, ’91, was ordained as assistant pastor of the Boyl- 
ston Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, May Io. 


H. D. SLEEPER, ’g1, has resigned his professorship in Beloit College to 
accept the position of Director of the Musical Department in Georgetown 
College, Georgetown, Ky., a large and prosperous institution under Baptist 
auspices. He is now at a Summer School in Philadelphia. 


At the recent annual reunion of the Washington Literary Society of 
Lafayette College, Dr. S. G. BARNEs [special, ’92], delivered the principal 
address. 

ERNEST R. LATHAM, ’92, of Fairport and Richmond, O., has accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the church at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


HaiG ADADOURIAN, ’93, has an interesting article in the Boston Daily 
Globe, March 19, in which are pointed out some similarities between the 
Armenians and the New England Puritans. 


We have received from J. Q. JOHNSON, ’93, who is teaching at the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Alabama, a pamphlet giving a 
spirited and vivid account of the Third Negro Conference, which was held 
at Tuskegee on February 21-22. The value of these Conferences has 
become well recognized, and that of this year fully sustained the record of 
its predecessors for enthusiasm, high aims, and practical wisdom. The 
whole Tuskegee enterprise merits the best support. 
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ADeminarp Annals. 


THE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


The sixth decade of the life of the Seminary came to its close 
amid universal enthusiasm and good feeling. All the committees. 
having in charge the programs for the successive days seem to have 
showed more than usual painstaking to make the exercises both 
interesting and quickening. Wednesday, Alumni Day, will long be 
remembered for its delightful and earnest reminiscences and its broad 
and aggressive outlook. The appointment for one year of Rev. Cecil 
Harper, A.M., of the Boston School of Oratory, to be instructor in 
elocution relieves Professor Pratt of work reluctantly undertaken for 
a time, and adds to the efficiency of the Practical Department. With 
this exception the Anniversary brought to light no change in the 
teaching force of the institution. ‘ 

The first two days of the week were occupied with the written 
examinations of allclasses. The examining committee of the Pastoral 
Union has increased its efficiency and lessened its burdens by distrib- 
uting among its members, some weeks before the Anniversary, the 
papers of those classes which had passed examinations during the first 
two terms. The irksome and exacting duties of the committee were 
performed with a faithfulness which showed the growing consciousness 
that the duties of this office of the Union are not to be regarded as 
purely nominal, The committee organized with Frederick Alvord as 
chairman and W. D. Leland as secretary. The other members of the 
committee present were W. H. Dexter, A. J. Dyer, D. B. Hubbard, 
D. H. Strong, W. E. Strong, E. P. Butler, Sylvanus Hayward, T. M. 
Hodgdon, E. H. Knight, C. H. Smith, and F. R. Waite. On 
Wednesday the Senior Class was examined by Professor Walker in an 
elective course in The Church in the Nineteenth Century, Professor 
Mead examined the Middle Class in Dogmatic Theology, and Profes- 
sor Beardslee held an examination for the Junior Class in Biblical 
Dogmatics. These examinations were all oral. The Examining 
Committee, in its report to the Pastoral Union, expressed itself 
highly pleased with what the examinations indicated of the work done 
by both students and professors. 

The prayer meeting Wednesday morning was led by President 
Hartranft, who read for a scripture lesson, Isaiah 55: 6-13. Remarks 
were made by H. M. Parsons and L. Pratt. Prayer was offered by 
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F. E. Jenkins and C. M. Southgate. The prevailing thought was 
that all that has been achieved or ever can be achieved by ministers 
is wrought through the power of God. It is therefore the duty, as it 
is the privilege, of the minister, through prayer, through meditation, 
through the study of the Word, to make himself as perfect a channel 
as he may for the divine energizing. The meeting closed for the 
sixtieth consecutive year with the hymn, “I love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

The annual meeting of the Alumni was held in the afternoon. 
After the reading of the Necrology by the secretary, some time was 
devoted to reminiscences of the dead. Especially warm and appre- 
ciative were the tributes to the character of Professor Bissell from 
those who had known him as minister, instructor, author, and friend. 
On nomination from a nominating committee the following officers 
were elected for next year: President, E. H. Knight; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. B. Bassett; Executive Committee, A. T. Perry, Herbert 
Macy, S. A. Barrett; C. H. Barber holds over from last year as 
Secretary and Treasurer. The election was followed by papers 
sketching with unusual felicity of spirit and of diction four periods in 
the life of the Seminary. Francis Williams, ’41, spoke of the early 
days at East Windsor, L. W. Hicks, ’74, portrayed the transition 
period at Prospect Street, W. E. Strong, ’85, described the renais- 
sance period of the eighties, and O. S. Davis of the Senior Class spoke 
of the Hartford of to-day. If beauty consists in unity in variety, the 
life of Hartford Seminary has been a rarely beautiful life. The unity 
of spirit running through all changes of location, of instructors, of 
method, and of thought was the most striking single effect produced 
by the papers. Letters were also read from members of the classes 
graduating 5, 10, 15, 20, and 4o years ago. 

The address in the evening by President Hartranft, on the occa- 
sion of his formal induction to the chair of Biblical Theology, with 
its splendid loyalty to the Word, its rigid insistence on a pure scien- 
tific method, and its far-reaching perspective into the future, fittingly 
rounded out the day. 

It would not be just to pass over the Alumni Banquet in the 
lower hall of the library. Here the spirit of Hartford found its most 
spontaneous utterance, President Hartranft’s encouraging view of the 
present and practical suggestions for the future; Dr. Thompson’s 
utterances, in which faithfulness to the past and an almost juvenile 
eagerness for the future combined with the insistence that the 
supreme thing for the present, and always, is to keep abreast of the 
need of the Holy Spirit ; Secretary Barton’s sounding of the note of 
wide-visioned observation over the broad onflowing stream of 
spiritual progress through the world ; Professor Macdonald’s genial 
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contrast of Hartford with Glasgow, and his desire to bring the 
Hebrew Bible down from the top shelf in the minister’s library ; W. 
F. English’s greetings from mission fields; and C. S. Mills’ saluta- 
tions from the institutional church: these all together reflected from 
many facets the varied brightness of the life of Hartford. One feat- 
ure of the occasion did not escape notice. For the first time alumnae 
sat with the a/umni of Hartford Seminary. C. M. Southgate, at the 
close of an earnest speech, which would of itself have justified the 
action of the Pastoral Union the next day in electing him trustee, 
laughingly remarked that a great deal had been said about the 
superiority of the ladies to the men in head and heart, and in every 
way, he therefore challenged the presiding officer, E. H. Knight, to 
call on the ladies and let them prove it; and, one after another in 
response to the applause of the tables they did prove it. At the 
inauguration of President Hartranft, in the absence of the president 
of the day, H. C. Alvord presided, read the scripture lesson and 
offered prayer, Dr. Webb, as president of the board of trustees 
in a few well-chosen words formally welcomed Professor Hartranft 
to his new chair. Professor Hartranft’s address is to be found on 
another page. 

The prayer meeting Thursday morning was led by G. R. Hewitt. 
He struck the keynote of the meeting with the theme, “I believe, 
therefore I speak,” emphasizing the necessity to power of deep con- 
viction. Others spoke of the joy of mining from the Bible the eter- 
nal truths of God, of the help that comes with the assurance that the 
Word will outlast in its effects the man who speaks it, of the power 
that lies in even the silent belief which is back of all living, and one 
member of the Senior Class spoke of the growth within him during 
his seminary days of the conviction of the present activity of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Pastoral Union assembled at 2.30 for its annual business 
meeting. G. R. Hewitt was elected moderator. The resignation of 
Hon. Edward B. Gillett, LL.D., as trustee was read and accepted 
with appropriate expressions of regret. The business committee 
nominated the following trustees, who were elected : 

For one year—Charles E. Denny, George R. Shepherd, Henry H. Kelsey; 
for two years— George E. Barstow, Rodney Dennis, John E. Tuttle; for three 
years — Chester D. Hartranft, Franklin S. Hatch, Lewellyn Pratt, Augustus C. 


Thompson, Edwin B, Webb, Charles M. Southgate, Thomas Duncan, Henry D. 
Hyde, David W. Williams, William [ves Washburn, Franklin Fairbanks. 


The following committees were appointed for the ensuing year : 


On Business: H. H. Kelsey, S. L. Blake, F. E. Jenkins. 
On Examinations: for one year—E. P. Butler, D. Denison, S, Hayward, 
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R. P. Hibbard, T. M. Hodgdon; alternates—G. H. Cummings, G. A. Hall, 
T. Simms, C. H. Smith, C. E. Stowe, F. R. Waite; for two years— F. E. Clark, 
E. A. Reed, H. Fairbanks, A. Anderson, H. C. Adams, E. A. Chase; alternates 
—T. H. Hawks, G. R. Hewitt, A. H. Plumb, D. M. Pratt, L. W. Spring, 
L. Whiting. 


The following were elected members of the Pastoral Union: 


J. A. Burnap, Monterey, Mass.; L. P. Hitchcock, Ellington, Conn.; H. B. 
Mason, Hebron, Conn.; O. C. Morse, Springfield, Mass.; W. J. Tate, Bright- 
wood, Mass.; G. A. Wilson, Holyoke, Mass.; J. E. Burbank, L. B. Paton, D. B, 
Macdonald, A. R. Merriam, C. M. Mead, all of Hartford. 


The admirable address by Dr. Brand of Oberlin, which followed 
the business meeting, is printed elsewhere in full. In the evening 
occurred the graduating exercises. Four members of the Senior 
Class had been selected to speak. Dwight Goddard spoke of Zhe 
Scope of Church Activities; sketching what a church ought to do in 
order to meet present needs, and by what means it could best do it. 
Iso Abé spoke on A Christian View of Economics; urging that the 
church and economics had been too long separated, that the newer 
economics recognized that its science had to do not only with what 
men were and had been, but also with what they ought to be, and as 
such it came into closest affiliation with the aims of the church, and 
should be welcomed back as a prodigal son. F. S. Brewer spoke on 
Inspiration and the Preacher; emphasizing that while a false and 
wooden view of inspiration might seem a burden rather than a help, 
in a truer, more vital view the preacher was to find his constant stay 
and stimulus. O.S. Davis spoke on Zhe Minister and Modern Litera- 
ture. He emphasized the value of a knowledge of it as showing the 
minister what his people were thinking about, as giving a knowledge 
of human nature, as leading him to a familiarity with the problems of 
modern society, as well as helping him to guide the young to a knowl- 
edge of the best, and being a means of culture to the minister him- 
self. After the speaking the following prizes were announced: The 
John S. Welles Fellowship, for two years of study abroad, to Ozora 
S. Davis; Special Fellowship, for one year of study abroad, to Iso 
Abé; Senior Year Greek Prize, to Ozora S. Davis; Senior Year Prize 
in Evangelistic Theology, to Frank S. Brewer; Middle Year Prize in 
Systematic Theology, to Addie I. Locke; Junior Year Prize in 
Hebrew, to Mertie L. Graham. Diplomas were conferred by the 


_president of the trustees on the members of the graduating class. 


The degree of S.T.B. was conferred upon Rebecca Corwin, Hannah 
J. Gilson, and Edward E. Nourse, all £70 merito on the basis of grad- 
uate work done in Hartford. This is the first time that the Seminary 
has availed itself of its right to grant degrees. It is proposed to pur- 
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sue the rule, already laid down, not to grant degrees in course, but 
only on the basis of scholastic work of special excellence. 

After the conferring of degrees President Hartranft addressed the 
graduating class, urging the necessity for success of a deep spiritual 
life and the necessity of strenuous intellectual toil to secure that. 

The plans of the nine members of the out-going class are as fol- 
lows: Abé returns to his home in Japan, spending on the way a year 
in study, Beard and Goddard go to China under the A. B. C. F. M., 
Bell takes a fourth year at the Seminary, Brewer goes to South Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., Carlton will teach in Kentucky under the A. M. A,, 
Davis goes to Germany as Fellow, Strong goes to Maine, and Sumner 
to Minnesota. As the President said in his address to the class, 
it is truly cosmopolitan and lays hold of the world. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY-FIRST 
YEAR. 


Facutty. There are no changes in the Zersonel/e of the resident 
Faculty, and but one or two in the force of supplementary teachers. 
Rev. Cecil Harper, A.M., of the Emerson College of Oratory in 
Boston, will be Instructor in Elocution for all classes. The Carew 
Lecturer for the year is Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., and his subject 
will be “Qualifications for Ministerial Power” —six lectures. 


CALENDAR. The year will open with a general service in the 
Chapel on Wednesday, October 3, at 8 P.M. All students are expected 
to be present, and to have completed needful adjustments of rooms 
before that time. The regular schedule of classes begins at 9 A.M. 
the next day. 

The Prize Entrance Examination will begin at 9 a.m. on October 
3. All candidates for the Junior Class are strongly urged to under- 
take this examination. Those intending to compete should notify 
Professor Williston Walker in advance, indicating what subjects they 
elect from the alternatives named on page 31 of the last Annual 
Register. 

The year will consist of three terms:—the first from October 3 
to December 22 (104 weeks, allowing for recesses); the second from 
January 2 to March 16 (10$ weeks); and the third from March 25 to 
June 6 (10 weeks, including the Anniversary and allowing for 
recesses). 
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PLaNn OF Stupy. The system of instruction remains substan- 
tially as last year. The general allotment of hours is as follows — 
(Pp. means prescribed; E., elective): — 


Term I, Term II. Term III. Totals. 
CLASs. P, E. P, E. P. E. P. E. 
URIOR, . .. 4. « “384 fe) 123 40 83 65 358 105 
Middle, .. . 144 25 114 50 87 60 345 135 
S€Nior;.  «. s.-« 995 35 87 65 58 85 270 185 
Totals, . « 425 60 324 «155 228 210 973 425 


[In the prescribed hours, 25 General Exercises are included, at which all classes 
are expected to be present. | 


Until November 3, the studies of all classes will be prescribed; 
after that time Middler and Senior electives will begin. Elective 
choices from those classes will be called for about October 15; and 
from the Juniors about December 1. 


PRESCRIBED CoursEs. The allotment of hours for prescribed 
work is as follows : — 


Juniors, Term I. Prof. Gillett, 30 hours; Prof. Hartranft, 20 hours; 
Prof. Jacobus, 19 hours; Prof. Macdonald, 56 hours; Prof. Perry, 8 hours; Prof. 
Pratt, 20 half-hours (individually); General Exercises, g hours. 

Term Il. Prof. Hartranft, 20 hours; Prof. Jacobus, 41 hours; Prof. Mac- 
donald, 53 hours; General Exercises, g hours. 

Term III. Prof. Beardslee, 35 hours; Prof. Macdonald, 11 hours; Prof, 
Mitchell, 30 hours; General Exercises, 7 hours. 

Mipviers. TermI. Prof. Beardslee, 30 hours; Prof. Merriam 25 hours; 
Prof. Mitchell, 45 hours; Prof. Paton, 20 hours; Prof. Walker, 15 hours; General 
Lxercises, g hours. 

Term II. Prof. Harper, 15 double hours; Prof. Jacobus, 40 hours; Prof. 
Paton, 35 hours; Prof. Walker, 15 hours; General Exercises, g hours. 

Term III. Prof. Mead, 30 hours; Prof. Merriam, 15 hours; Prof. Paton, 
20 hours; Prof. Walker, 15 hours; General Exercises, 7 hours. 

Seniors, Term I. Prof. Hartranft, 15 hours; Prof. Jacobus, 30 hours; 
Prof. Mead, 15 hours; Prof. Merriam, 26 hours; Prof. Walker, 30 hours; Gen- 
eval Exercises, g hours. 

Term II. Prof. Mead, 30 hours; Prof. Merriam, 33 hours; Prof. Pratt, 15 
hours; General Exercises, g hours. 

Term HI. Prof. Mead, 15 hours; Prof. Merriam, 26 hours; Dr. Thompson, 
10 hours; General Exercises, 7 hours. 


ELEcTIveE Courses. The following list of electives is practically 
complete. The right is reserved to announce changes, if necessary, 
at the opening of the year. From the final list Juniors will be ex- 
pected to choose 105 hours; Middlers, 135 hours; and Seniors, 185 
hours : 











JUNIORS. 
Prof. Gillett. 


Prof. Harper. 


Prof. Hartranft. 


Prof. Jacobus. 


Prof. Macdonald. 


Prof. Merriam. 


Prof. Perry. 
Prof. Pratt. 


Prof. Walker. 
MIDDLERS. 


Prof. Beardslee. 
Prof. Gillett. 


Prof. Harper. 


Prof. Hartranft. 


Mr. Hawks. 
Prof. Jacobus. 


Prof. Macdonald. 
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Logic and the Theory of Knowledge, 

New Testament Apologetics, 

Studies of Historic Assaults and Ditisions: 
(a2) In the first four centuries, 
(4) In the Deistic controversy, 

Speaking and Physical Training (double houcs), 

Biblical Theology of Genesis or Leviticus, 

Reading, Analysis, and Vocabulary Work in the Pauline 
Epistles, ‘ ; 

Hebrew Grammar ad tilting extension of pre- 
scribed course, 

Studies in Local Chas wa Social mudinene (in half- 
hours), : 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Use of the thie and “ inks, 

Practice in English Composition, . 

Elementary Sight-singing, . 

The American and French a 


Biblical Soteriology, - 

Special Philosophical Problems, ¢. g., Antitheistic Theo- 
ries, Nature of Religion, Idea of Cause, Miracles, etc., 

The Theory of Evolution and its Bearing on Christian 
Faith, : : . 

English Philosophy denna Lode fe Spencer, ; . 

Reading of the Bible and of Hymns, with drill in nities 
and bodily action (double hours), ° . 

Outline of Biblical Theology from Sens time to the 
close of the N. T. Canon, . 

Biblical Theology of Leviticus, Suneneinn, or viluiiad 
Psalms, 

The Teachings of Christ, 

Biblical Aramaic, : 

Selected passages from Ritcoians, 

Reading and Writing Hebrew, with special study “ 
syntax, . . . . 

Readings in Jos, . r ‘ 


(The above two courses are continuous, but the il may be shee osnina ) 


Prof. Mead. 
Prof. Merriam, 


Prof. Mitchell. 
Prof. Paton. 


Prof. Pratt. 


Prof. Walker. 


Elementary Arabic, 

The Doctrine of Inspiration, . 

The Great Pastors and Preachers (say, with csitiolen 
and discussion), ‘ 

History of Ante-Nicene Rectan, 

Elementary Assyrian, 

Ethiopic for beginners, . : 

Sight-singing (continued) and Part. -singing, 

Exercises in Harmony and Tune-writing, 

Musical Analysis, —lectures and exercises, 

Analysis of selected prayers and hymns, 

Studies in Mediaeval Church History, . 


15 
15 


15 
15 
15 
15 


30 


20 


10 
15 
20 
30 
30 


45 


30 


15 
30 


15 


20 


15 
15 
15 
30 


20 
30 


30 
15 


20 
20 
30 
20 
20 
30 
15 
15 
20 
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SENIORS. 
Mr. Bassett. Experiential Theology, . ; 10 
Prof. Beardslee, Biblical Soteriology (continued), auiillion on the wale. 
tion of salvation, : f P - j 2 30 
Biblical Ethics, . ; ; 30 
Prof. Gillett. The Apologetic Value a Christian rn : < 20 
Prof. Harper. Advanced reading and gesture drill (double hours), : 20 
Sermon-delivery (double hours), . 25 
Prof. Hartranft, Biblical Theology of Job, Ecclesiastes, or on Post- Exilian 
Prophets, . : 15 
Petrine Theology, or the Theology of 7 hanindliaie or 
Colossians, F A : : * . - 15 
Mr. Hawks. Readings in the Tame, ; - - = : : 15 
Prof. Jacobus, Selected passages from Romans, . : ; , y 40 
Prof. Macdonald, Readings in Jod, . , : : - : F ; 30 
Elementary Arabic, c : s ; : : 30 
Elementary Syriac, : ; : : : 5 ; 30 
Prof. Mead. Ritschl’s Theology, ; : : ; : 15 
Prof. Merriam. Special Topics in Christian Seislons, : : - : 15 
Prof. Mitchell. Mohammedanism and the Oriental churches, ; - 15 
Prof. Paton, Selected Messianic er in a order, . 15 
Advanced Assyrian, . : - 30 
Prof. Perry. Congregational Polity,— extension — cneiecltinis course, 10 
Prof. Pratt. Advanced Musical Work, . ; 4 s A ; 15 
History of English Hymnody, ; : : , : 20 
The Historic Liturgies, 3 ; é ‘ 15 
Prof. Walker. Special Studies in Reformation Crtiinnies na . , 20 
The History of Congregationalism, ‘ 25 


Wesleyan Revival and Church of the Nineteenth Cian, 25 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


The 185th Annual Meeting of the General Association of Con- 
necticut was held in the Asylum Hill Church on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 19 and 20. For the benefit of those outside the State 
we may Say that this is purely a ministerial body, being composed of 
delegates from the local ministerial associations. The reasons for 
its origin and continued existence, together with a sketch of its his- 
tory, were given in the paper of the retiring moderator, Rev. Joel S. 
Ives of Stratford. The paper by Prof. George B. Stevens, on Zhe 
Onion of the Evangelical and Scientific Spirit in Theology, itself able 
in form and temporate in tone, awakened an earnest discussion over 
the “higher criticism,” which was renewed Wednesday morning, with 
some variations after the striking paper of Rev. C. E. Stowe on Zhe 
Persistence of Faith. The temperateness of most of the utterances and 
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the general spirit of charity which prevailed, prevented any hard 
feeling, and the sense of brotherliness found full expression in the 
devotional service at the close. The other topic discussed was Zhe 
Congregational Idea of Worship, which was introduced by Rev. Dr. 
Howe of Norwich. This is the first year of a new experiment,— no 
free entertainment, but lodging at the Theological Seminary at a low 
rate. The experience this year was very satisfactory, quite a number 
using the facilities of Hosmer Hall. Next year the Association will 
meet in New Haven. 


SINCE OUR FEBRUARY ISSUE the General Exercise hour has been 
occupied as follows:—on February 28 by a Faculty Conference, at which 
Professors Mead, Perry, and Pratt spoke on Zhe Jmportance of System in 
the practical, intellectual, and spiritual work of the ministry, and on April 18, 
when Professors Merriam, Gillett, and Hartranft spoke of Zhe Tempta- 
tions of the Ministry; on March 7, April 4, and May 2, the Missionary 
Meetings were addressed by E. H. Byington, ’87, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Open-Air Preaching, by Henry Kingman, ’87, of Tientsin, China, on J/Zs- 
stonary Work in China, and by Rev. C. W. Shelton, of the A. H. M.S.; on 
February 14 the Rhetoricals included a Paraphrase of Tit. i. 5 to ii. 14, by 
Miss Graham, a Critique of the letters of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
The Independent by Mr. Billings, and a Sermon by Mr. Carleton; on Feb- 
ruary 21 they included a Reading of Keble’s “ Evening” by Mr. Kelly, a 
Paraphrase of Acts xx. 18-35, by Mr. Merrill, and a Sermon by Mr. Davis; 
on March 28 they included a Reading from Matt. v, vi, vii, by Mr. Perkins, 
and a Sermon by Mr. Goddard; on April 11 they included an Exegesis of 
I Thes. v. 20-22, by Mr. Otis, and an Essay on The Use and Abuse of the 
Kindergarten, by Miss Forehand; on April 25 they included a Paraphrase 
of I Cor. iv. 7-15, by Mr. Pingree, and a Sermon by Mr. Strong; and on 
May 16 they included an Essay on The Development of Deaf-Mute Educa: 
tion, by Miss Wild, and a Sermon by Mr. Sumner. In addition to these 
exercises, on April 13 Rev. George H. Hubbard, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board at Foochow, China, delivered an illustrated lecture on Chinese 


Missions. 
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